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CHRISTMAS JOYS ARE TO THE PURE OF HEART. 


‘‘*Tis not the feast that changes with the ever changing times, 
But these who lightly dissipate the glories of the past— 
The joys that dream-like haunt me with the merry matin chimes 
I loved so in my boyhood, and shall cherish to the last.’’ 
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SOME MADONNAS IN THE LOUVRE. 





BOTTICELLI. 


CHRISTMAS JOYS ARE.TO THE PURE OF HEART. 


‘There still is much of laughter and a measure of old cheer ; 
The ivy wreaths, if scanty are as verdant as of yore, 
And the same kind greeting for the universal ear ; 
But to me for all their wishing ’tis a merry feast no more.”’ 





SOME MADONNAS IN MHE [COUYRE. 


SOLARIO. 


CHRISTMAS JOYS ARE TO THE PURE OF HEART. 


‘*T said :; and came an amswer from the stars to which I sighed— 
Those stars that lit the vigil of the favored shepherd band. 
And ’twas as if again the heavens open’d deep and wide 
And the carol of the angel choir new flooded all the land.’’ 





SOME MADONNAS IN MHE LOOUYRE. 


MAINARDF. 


CHRISTMAS JOYS ARE TO THE PURE*OF HEART. 


‘* Good tidings still we bring to all who stil have ears to hear, 

To all who love His coming—the elect that cannot cease ; 

And louder rings our anthem to these watchers year by year 
Its earnest of the perfect joy—the everlasting: peace. 





REFORMS IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


REFORMS IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


BY W. F. P. STOCKLEY (University of New Brunswick). 


HE Catholic Church decrees (1894) that “all 
music is forbidden,” at Mass or in Office, “in 
‘which even the smallest word is omitted, or in 
which any words are turned aside from their 

sense or are indiscreetly repeated.” 

The diocese of Cincinnati, some time since, established a 
commission (now publishing its second official catalogue of per- 
missible music), whose imprimatur is necessary for any music to 
be sung in the churches of that archdiocese. Not that this 
commission was to allow only one kind of music; but simply it 
was to decide, in accordance with the mind and declared will 
of the church, whether the sacred words were improperly treated, 
or whether the other decrees of Rome were carried out which 
also “severely forbid the use in church of any profane music, 
especially if it be inspired by theatrical themes, variations, and 
reminiscences.” 

EXISTING ABUSES. 


This statement embodies the spirit of the church with regard 
to church music. But how far different from this spirit is the 
practice now in vogue in many churches! A short time ago I 
heard, at a cathedral, Wagner’s ‘“ Pilgrims’ Chorus” as an 
operatic “Tantum Ergo.” What would the artist think of this 
treatment of his whole life’s effort to teach men that “ nothing 
is good without respect?” The cathedral is less inartistic, 
though more profane, that gives us a Benediction scena from 
Donizetti—very well sung. But who would think he was in 
a church that cared two straws about what the Holy See wills 
as to “profane” music, when he listens to the interesting maiden 
of Braga’s “Serenade” (dreamy violin obligato and all)? Hav- 
ing tried to pray, in spite of distractions, the congregation is 
invited to adore with ‘“ Tantum Ergo” to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord,” and is forced into the memories of the drawing- 
room, forbidden by common sense, by artistic fitness, and by 
the church that sits in Rome. What is she? Who is she? — 


. 
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What is her word worth? We can hardly think too much on 
these things. Do we really think she would like the mild 
domesticity of “‘Home, Sweet Home” for “ Vitam sine termino 
in patria” ? Another large church lately launched its worship- 
pers into that sentimentality. None of the old Roman spirit 
there, my masters! Ireland is a dear country—“/rlanda, Jrlanda, 
cara Irlanda, sempre fidele”—but she is not Paradise. ‘The 
Harp that once through Tara’s Halls” immediately after the 
Elevation! What is “the land that is very far off,” where 
“mine eyes shall behold the King in His beauty”? Are we 
educating our souls for the natural or for the supernatural; are 
we at peace with this world; are we for forgetting sin while 
alive, and for twaddle and flowers, rather than prayers, when we 
are dead? What would Rome think of the Americanism of 
“Yankee Doodle” played, and played quick, at the Offertory, 
at Holy Mass? The present writer heard it, at a church served 
by religious, within the last year. The Mass, the evocation of 
the Eternal: there man truly is, and elsewhere seems to be; 
there he feels and knows, “what thou art, that thou art, neither 
by thinking canst thou become less or more than thou art in 
the sight of God”: all things are there present to him, whence 
he came, and whither wending; there he feels the waves of 
time that are bearing him so swiftly on; there he knows how 
little the world will miss him; there he hears the sound of 
eternity. Whether he believe or not, there is the place for 
every man; there where the wrong of the world is not hidden, 
where all sins are laid bare before the cross to which they 
brought Almighty God; where mercy is preached from God 
with us in the continuance of the Incarnation, where all things 
find their place; where the last is first, and the first last; and 
pride and humility, strength and weakness, penitence and hard- 
ness, knowledge and ignorance find themselves in all degrees of 
guilt or of innocence, not as to us they must seem, but as on 
the last day they will appear. Oh, mystery of reality! And 
with it we trifle, with Rome standing for the eternal, when we 
come with our talk of the hour and the day, with affairs of our 
streets and houses, and all our make-believe concerning the 
temporary, with which we seem to mock the Saviour of souls. 
We degrade the Mass, that is, God with us, when we sing our 
national and domestic tunes thereat, and when we try to bring 
God down to the level of our thoughtlessness, of our chatter, of 
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our amusements made for self-forgetfulriess and for killing time. 
We are killing art by frittering away powers in frivolity; and 
we are killing our own religious spirit, since we cannot kill Chris- 
tianity and Rome. What ¢heir holy warnings are, all may know: 
“Only ‘such vocal music is: allowed in the church as is of an 
earnest, pious character,’ (Yankee Doodle!) ‘becoming the 
House of the Lord and the praise of God, and as is in close 
connection with the sacred text, being thus a means of inciting 
and furthering the devotion of the faithful” (1884). 


THE ETHICS OF THE ABUSES. 


And in 1894: “Let Bishops see that parish priests and 
rectors do not allow music to be performed contrary to these 
rules: let them even, if need be, have recourse to canonical 
censures against the disobedient.” Apparently there is no possi- 
ble ambiguity in the Roman decrees. They expressly state 
that they allow discussion about other matters in church music, 
such as style, within the prescribed limits, and provided that 
the discussion is (1) in charity, and (2) without any one setting 
himself up as master and judge. But, as to discussion concern- 
ing profane, operatic, or trivial music, as to omissions of words, 
as to vain repetitions, as to allowing music that is not earnest 
and pious, Rome says, all discussion in favor of these abuses is 
entirely forbidden. 

A good Catholic, in English-speaking America, lately wrote 
that he used to. be disturbed when words were left out by the 
singers, but that then he reflected that the priest said the words 
in full, and that so all was right! But Rome says that it is 
not all right. And the good man was materially a worse Catho- 
lic for his too great indulgence. Here is what Archbishop Elder 
writes last year—he is telling of the compositions rejected by 
his clerical commission: ‘‘ because they are defective in the text: 
omitting words or whole sentences; or transposing them in a 
way that alters or destroys the sense. This is, of course, an 
essential defect. Zo w¢tlfully mutilate or alter the sacred liturgy 
is a sin, and often a mortal sin. How far we may be excused for 
having hitherto suffered inadvertently such alterations to be made 
in our churches ts for God to judge. But now . . . it would 
certainly be a sin, mortal or vental, as the case might be, to make 
use any more of these mutilated compositions in the sacred 
Junctions.” 
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“Agnus Dei, 
Qui tollis peccata mundi, (3 times.) 
Miserere nobis, (twice) 
Dona nobis pacem.” (5 ¢imes.) 


That is one of the compositions rejected; a so-called “‘ Agnus 
Dei” from the Roman Missal, but really a pious make-up, set 
to music by “ Rosewig in G.” 

American bishops not long since protested to the Holy 
Father that over the ocean he had most loyal children who 
glory in being the best of “ Papists.” Let us prove it, by being 
generous with Rome. What vulgarity and impiety and anti- 
Popery does it not reveal to have a friend, perhaps a non- 
Catholic, to sing an un-Catholic sacred song or solo, @ da 
Sankey, at a Requiem Mass, “in contrast to the severe, chaste 
music and language of the church?” Such a thing is not un- 
known: vide Father Klauder’s excellent little book on Catholic 
Practice: How to Behave in Church and at Home. 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter ; we can sing anything there,” said some 
half-educated young Protestant boys and girls about a Catholic 
cathedral in Canada, where they had been asked in to perform 
their sacred ditties on a great festival of the Catholic Church. 
The pity of it, and the shame! Is there anything—literally any- 
thing—that choir-masters could not introduce now before the 
altar in many English-speaking parishes? Is there any song 
they could not adapt, any .opera air, any waltz? Waltzes are 
quite common in these unseemly compositions called ‘‘ Masses,” 
which in her affliction Holy Church heats at Holy Mass. Where 
are we to seek the good taste, the reverence, the sacred fear, 
which shall rid us of these things? 


NEED OF TRAINING IN SEMINARIES. 


Oh! if the clergy were in a position to rule the music with 
the iron yet light rod of Rome. Is it not lamentable to read 
what the Rev. Professor Bewerunge wrote lately in the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record of the lack of training even at Maynooth? 
Bishop Marty, in 1891, declares that ‘‘One of the main reasons 
why there are so few endowed with the taste and skill desirable, 
is the fact that the wise precept of the Plenary Council concern- 
ing the introduction of Gregorian Chant in our schools is over- 
looked even in our ecclesiastical seminaries.” And in 1868 
Bishop Lootens wrote: “Not only has the church set every one 
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of her offices to music, but she supposes every one of her 
ministers to be thoroughly versed in it. First, she commands 
(Conc. Trid. sess. 24) every bishop. to see that -all aspirants to 
the holy office of the priesthood be instructed in chant. And 
having made such a law, she takes it for granted that it has 
been carried out: for, ever afterwards, it is the celebrant who, 
in all sacred functions, has to take the lead and to intone the 
principal parts. And there are even passages that suppose the 
musical education of the priest to have been pretty thorough ; 
for instance: on Good Friday, when he uncovers the cruci- 
fix, and on Holy Saturday, when he sings Ad/eluia, after 
the Epistles, the Missal directs that every time that he has to 
repeat the same .words, he is to elevate his voice one tone 
higher. The passages alluded to are exceedingly beautiful, and if 
well performed never fail to make a profound impression upon the 
faithful. This, of course, was what the church intended them for. 
“ And if, for want of a knowledge that we could have obtained, 
and did not obtain, these, as well as some other ceremonies of 
the church, become to the people a matter of disturbance rather 
than of edification, perhaps we may not altogether be free from 
the reproach made by the Almighty to the priest of the old’ 
law: Non servastis precepta sanctiarit mei (Ezech. xliv. 8).” 


CONDITIONS TO BE DEPLORED. 


Listen to this, from the Stonyhurst (S.J.) magazine (quoted 
in the Zadblet, December 30, 1899): 

“T have reluctantly arrived at the conclusion that of the 
immense number of religious sects at present existing in Eng- 
land there is probably not one whose church music is not 
greatly superior, from the points of view of solemnity and devo- 
tion, to our own. This is a humiliating conclusion to come to; 
but for any one who looks for correspondence between the 
music and the solemn act of worship which it is intended to 
pay to God Almighty in the church, it seems to be the only 
possible conclusion. Putting aside all other sects, let us take as 
an example the Anglican Church. The music sung in the Prot- 
estant cathedrals absolutely puts us, or ought to put us, to 
shame. Where have we anything like it? In what Catholic 
church can we hear music so completely in harmony with the 
prayer that is being offered up, as that rendered by those 
cathedral choristers? And yet their act of worship is, so to 
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speak, fictitious; whereas we have the great unbloody Sacrifice 
offered up on our altars. Their empty celebrations are accom- 
panied by chants which are soul-stirring and elevating, and assist 
the congregation to take active participation in the service. Dur- 
ing our High Masses, on the contrary, we are performing pieces 
of an operatic character, very often scandalously light in style; 
orchestral symphonies which would have more fitting places in 
the concert hall; fugues, etc., which not only have no sort ot 
correspondence with the words of this liturgy, but which, more- 
over, are eminently distracting to priest and people. . . 

“T do not wish here to be understood as advocating the 
exclusive use of Plain Chant. . . . Let us, by all means, 
‘rejoice in the Lord,’ in our church music. But I conceive 
that we can do so without resorting to profane style or making 
a hideous noise.” 

Those words are not an exaggeration. There is nonsense 
enough, and silly sentimentality, in “Moody and Sankey” 
hymns—which, by the way, was the only hymn-book found after 
some search among all the Catholics in one district—but is there 
less of that same stuff, so hostile to the mind that gave us the 
liturgical hymns, in (say) a book such as the Catholic Youth's 
Hymn Book, which so important a body as the Christian 
Brothers did not shrink from publishing? Just listen to the last 
sickly waltz in that book; and after the Gregorian Requiem 
Mass!—or to the jumpy one (“Ride a cock-horse, to Banbury 
Cross”) set to “God bless our Pope,” in Police’s Parochial 
Hymn Book, which yet contains the solid liturgical hymns, and 
has the grand merit of giving the English opposite all the Latin. 
Has it come to this, that the church which gave us Christian 
art, which formed the true taste of the best in the civilized 
world, is really justifying her enemies, who say that she did 
well in the past, but has no message for the strongest and the 


highest at the present ? 


MENDELSSOHN AND STRAUSS. 


“TI cannot understand how Catholics, who in their own 
church music have the best that could be made, can put up 
with Mass compositions which are not even passably suitable, 
but downright distracting and operatic.” And did not one 
further from the church than Mendelssohn—Strauss, the - unbe- 
liever—say that he saw in the impotence of the church to do 
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anything, amid this artistic degradation, a sign that her day was 
past? Alas! Catholic priests and Catholic laymen had~ given © 
him cause to scoff. He was wrong, he might himself say, had 
“he lived to hear the change of the church’s notes in Germany, 
sign of the strengthening of her spirit, and of her courage and 
success in the fight with the world and its voices. 

Yet, alas! alas! Even still might not the great and learned 
Pope Benedict XIV. sadly reflect, in some places, that ‘ St. 
Augustine shed tears when he was present at the church’s ser- 
vices and heard her beautiful chant, certainly not only on 
account of the singing but also because of the words, which 
touched him; though if he were present in some of our 
churches nowadays, he would shed tears, not from holy emotion, 
but because he heard singing only, and could not make out 
what was being sung ?” 

Said a French artistic man of letters in a recent book—the 
author has now, they tell us, submitted to the church; these 
are reminiscences more or less personal : 

“At the Jesuit Fathers’, the ceremonies of religion were 
nobly carried out; and the artistic delight felt in the services 
under an excellent organist and a thoroughly trained choir led 
one to a truer understanding of the church’s worship. The 
organist loved the old masters, and on holydays gave Masses by 
Palestrina and Orlando Lasso, Marcello’s psalms, Handel’s ora- 
torios, Sebastian Bach’s motets; and instead of the effeminate 
slip-slop tunes of Father Lambillotte, patronized by some priests” 
{but many of them rejected as “too operatic” by the commis- 
sion of priests, mentioned above], “he chose sixteenth century 
‘Laudi spirituali’ of real priestly tone and beauty. 


PLAIN CHANT PRAISED. 


“The indescribable pleasure of all, however, was to listen to 
the Plain Chant, which the organist had kept up, in spite of 
some modern notions that look on it as a worn-out, unpolished 
form for the liturgy, as an archeological curiosity, or old- 
fashioned relic. But this Chant was the utterance of the early 
church, the very soul of the Middle Ages; it was eternal prayer 
in music, modulated according to the yearnings of the soul, the 
continuous hymn rising up for centuries towards the Most High. 
This traditional melody sung in powerful unison, or with solemn 
and massive harmonies, hewn as it were out of stone, was the 


. 
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only one to suit the ancient basilicas and roll through the Nor- 
man arches, whose very emanation and voice it seemed. to be. 
How many times had this wanderer been held bowed under an 
irresistible blast when the ‘Christus factus est’ of the Gregorian 
Chant rose in the nave whose pillars quivered in the floating 
clouds of incense, or when the Faux-bourdon of the ‘De pro- 
fundis’ mourned as piteously as sobs suppressed, as piercingly 
as some desperate cry from humanity weeping its mortal fate, 
and imploring the tender mercy of its Saviour. 

“Compare with this magnificent chant, created by the genius 
of the church, impersonal, anonymous as the organ whose in- 
ventor is unknown—compare any other religious music; it all 
seemed profane. For after all, even in the most admirable 
works of the composers, there was no renunciation of public 
success, no sacrifice of an artistic effect, no giving up of human 
pride just listening to itself in prayer; at best, in the imposing 
Masses by Lesueur, as sung at St. Roch in Paris, the religious 
style showed something of the high and the serious; and, 
severe and unadorned, came closer to the austerity and majesty 
of the ancient Plain Chant. 

“As to these so-called Stabats, concocted by people like 
Pergolese and Rossini; as to the whole of this art of the world 
intruding upon liturgical art, it simply excites disgust. The 
only thing to do is to keep away from these wretched perform- 
ances tolerated by indulgent Mother Church. 

“But there are performances worse still. Whether it be 
through a weak desire of getting in money, or as a mistaken 
way of attracting the faithful, we have come to songs borrowed 
from Italian operas, miserable or shameless dance-tunes set off 
by full orchestras in churches turned into green-rooms, given 
up to actors roaring in the gallery, while down below are women 
rivals with their toilets, half fainting, thrilled with the outbursts 
from impure throats disgracing the sacred tones of the organ. 

“For years this former pupil of the Jesuits had obstinately 
refused to have anything to do with these pious jollifications; 
and went back to the memories of his youth, regretting even 
having heard some Te Deums of great masters, for he kept 
recalling that wonderful Plain Chant Te Deum, that hymn so 
simple yet so majestic, composed by some saint, without, indeed, 
the setting of orchestral effects, without the technique of modern 
musical science, but in a revelation of burning faith, in an ecstasy 
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of jubilation, which, from the soul of all humanity, escape in tones 
of earnestness and of conviction, such as belong almost to heaven.” 


CARDINAL RICHARD AND BISHOP HEDLEY. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has forbidden now any 
women soloists at all; the churches *were too often fashionable 
rendezvous for the admirers of /es jeunes personnes. In England 
Cardinal Vaughan and the other bishops decree: “Let boys 
also be taught music in the schools, so that the singing of 
women in the choir, especially of those hired for the purpose, 
may be banished from our churches. And thus,” they add, 
with words on congregational singing such as the American 
Cardinal uses in his advice to priests, in Zhe Ambassador of 
Christ, “by degrees it will be brought about (as it is our special 
desire) that the whole body of the faithful may be heard singing 
with voices and hearts in unison.” 

The Benedictine Bishop of Newport in England, the well- 
known author, Dr. Hedley, “confirmed by authority greater 
than our own,” gives the rule: “It is forbidden to have solos at 
Benediction and whenever the Blessed Sacrament is on the 
altar.’ (The synod of Dublin forbids at all times “pieces writ- 
ten to be sung by one voice only.’) 

Bishop Hedley continues: ‘‘ Those who are privileged to 
sing in our churches should remember that they are, in a cer- 
tain sense, ministers of the altar; for they perform an office 
which, in the early ages, was discharged by ordained ministers. 
This is true most particularly of the Holy Sacrifice; here they 
accompany, support, and answer the. priest, who, in his official 
garments, offers in the Name of Jesus Christ the Sacrifice of 
the New Covenant. A singer, therefore, in the Catholic Church 
should be a devout Catholic, earnest and careful in. behavior, 
striving to understand. what is sung, and ready to take such 
pains in learning and preparation that the laws of the church 
may be obeyed, full justice done to the music, and the faithful 
edified and drawn to God. Singing should never be made an 
occasion for gratifying vanity or displaying vocal resources. All 
music which tends to bring some particular performer into promi- 
nent notice is better avoided. St. Bernard, speaking of certain 
singers of his day, said, ‘they sing to please the people rather 
than God.’” And Bishop Hedley further quotes “the admoni- 
tions set down by the great St. Bernard, seven hundred years ago: 


. 
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‘Let’ the chant be full. of gravity; let it’ be neither worldly. nor 
too rude and poor. . . . Let it be sweet, yet without levity, 
and whilst it pleases the ear, let it move the heart. It should 
alleviate sadness, and calm the angry spirit. It should not con- 
tradict the sense of the words, but rather enhance it. For it is 
no’ slight loss of spiritual grace to be distracted from the profit 
of the sense by the levity of the chant”; (What word would the 
saint speak, if he heard “St. Patrick’s Day,” ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” or “ Yankee Doodle” ?) “and to have our attention 
drawn to a mere vocal display,” (Would he sympathize with 
Braga’s “Serenade” and “ The Lost Chord” ?) “when we ought 
to be thinking of what is sung.” 

Is it not evident, then, what the mind is of the Holy Roman 
Church, and evident too the wish of her prelates in various lands ? 


THE ADVERTISING ABUSE. 


How can we bear so grievously to err from their admoni- 
tions? How can we advertise singers in a way that would 
astound even natural good taste? Here is what the Cardinal 
Archbishop and Bishop of England decree: 

“Rectors of churches should not themselves publish in the 
papers, nor allow any one else to do so, accounts savoring of 
the theatre, and criticisms as to the ability and style of the 
singers, just as is the practice in connection with the stage. 

“Priests should remember that the custom, still prevailing in 
some places, of alluring Catholics and non-Catholics to the 
Divine Office by advertisements and by placards giving the 
names of the singers and musicians, as well as the kind of 
music and the pieces that are to be sung, is exceedingly opposed to 
the glory and reverence of the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist 
and seriously unbecoming the worship of the Omnipotent God.” 

Is this true? And if it is, look with disgust and with hor- 
ror at papers before the next great feast of the church in cities 
from Montreal to Philadelphia. Talk of the church, and art, 
and taste. Talk of common modesty, and sense of fitness. Let 
us respect these; and perhaps we shall be better prepared for 
the admonitions of supernatural virtue. 

When we refuse to listen to these last, the church says to 
our choirs: 

“IT wish them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less.” 
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NoTe.—There is— 

(a) Guide in Catholic Church Music (Fischer, Pustet, Herder, Benziger ; $1), by order of 
the First Provincial Council of Milwaukee and St. Paul, with preface by Bishop Marty, declar- 
ing the will of the Council of Baltimore, enjoining the singing of the Proper of the Mass and of 
Vespers; and urgently wishing that the rectors, teachers, organists, and directors of choirs 
select the sacred music for the use of churches and schools from the catalogue thus approved. 

‘In looking over this Guide not a few may wonder,'’ Bishop Marty writes, ‘‘ why the 
compositions of the great masters, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, etc., are omitted, 
First, because, like so many others of minor note, they disregard the rules of the church pro- 
hibiting the repetition of the priest's intonation at the Gloria and Credo, and other unseemly 
repetitions or curtailments of the sacred text; and, secondly, because the composers primarily 
and sometimes exclusively intended the display of their talent and the musical enjoyment of the 
audience. . . . Sublime and touching as many of these compositions are, they would fulfil 
their real purpose if heard in the concert hall, or even in the church outside the time of the 
liturgical functions. It would be a praiseworthy undertaking, if the choirs of our cathedrals 
and other city churches would revive the custom of holding from time to time Oratorios, or 
sacred concerts, where the lovers of music . . . might enjoy with undivided attention and 
unalloyed pleasure the grandeurs and beauties of the art, which in church music must act as 
handmaid, whilst in sacred music it is admired as a heaven-born queen.” In illustration of 
which criticism may be quoted Canon Connelly, when choir-master of Southwark cathedral : 

‘‘When sacred words are distorted, and sacred ceremonies brought to a standstill for the 
sake of the music, the-composer, instead of ministering to the church, is compelling the church 
to minister to him, a perversion of the right order of things against which Cardinal Newman, 
in his own inimitable way, has raised a voice of warning: ‘Should a great master happen to 
be attracted, as well he may, by the sublimity, so congenial to him, of the Catholic doctrine and 
ritual, should he engage in sacred themes, should he resolve by means of his art to do honor to 
the Mass or the Divine Office (he cannot have a more pious, a better purpose, and religion will 
gracefully accept what he gracefully offers ; but) is it not certain, from the circumstances of the 
case, that he will be carried on rather to use religion than to minister to it, unless religion is 
strong on its own ground, and reminds him that, if he would do honor to the subject of sub- 
jects, he must make himself its scholar—must humbly follow the thoughts given to him, and 
must aim at the glory, not of his own gift but of the great Giver'’’’ (/dea of a University, p. 81). 

But this ‘‘ Guide’’ gives a large field to work in; seeing that some 750 Masses are 
named, and not less than 4,500 other pieces of church music, which also are in accordance 
with the Roman laws on fitness, perfect words, and length. The pieces are marked easy, 
medium, or difficult. 

(4) The Cincinnati Commission has issued a Second Official Catalogue of Church Music 
(Cincinnati: Keating & Co. 25 cts.) 

This also contains hundreds of compositions accepted and approved. The reasons for re- 
jecting others are given, according to Rome's direction. 

(c) The Dublin Diocesan Commission, under the musician, Bishop Donnelly, published a 
List of Music (Dublin: Gill & Co. 6d.) 

The pieces in this list also are marked as to ease or difficulty. 

‘The abuse "’ of omitting the Proper of the Mass and of Vespers ‘‘is to be abolished." 
Of course the church’s Roman rules are noted, as ‘‘ Synodal (1879) Regulations for the guidance 
of this Commission,” without whose approval no music is to be sung, in churches or in chapels. 
As to the organ, ‘‘ military marches, operatic overtures, and sentimental airs" are never to be 
played. 

(2) The Vicar-Apostolic of Idaho, the Right Rev. Louis Lootens, published an eloquent 
and interesting pamphlet as preface to his Roman Vesperal,; giving practical hints for reforms, 
and as far back as 1868. He believes that we too could be taught to understand the church's 
own offices, and to love them, when singing them according to her rules, and not according to 
“the individual taste . . . of unauthorized laymen.” 

The Catholic Truth Society of England (69 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E.), 
whose publications are sold at the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, 120 West 
éoth Street, New York, published three pamphlets (1d. each). 

(e) ‘‘ Church Music. The 13th decree of the 4th Provincial Council of Westminster.” 

(7) ‘* Our Church Music. What it is and what it ought to be.’’ By W. Jacobs Kétter. 

(g) ‘‘ Church Music. A Pastoral Letter by the Right Rev. Bishop Hedley, O.S.B,” 
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“GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD.” [Dec., 


“60D SAW CHAT IC WAS GOOD.” 


My brother man, of melancholy mood, 

Dark’ning the present ase with future fears, 

Co Cime’s first comment lend rememb’rins cars: 
**God saw that it was sood.’’ 


Bare, like a new-born child, amid the spheres 

Swuns our small slobe on that Creation day. 

Lisht but revealed that chaos still bad sway— 

Who dreamt of life in th’ unbesotten years ? 

Yet ran the whisper round that solitude : 
“God saw that it was good.”’ 


So each in turn were ushered in to be— 
bis creatures all, made in benisnity. 
Bath God’s arm shortened when Be builds to-day ? 
Or will to-morrow’s bour 
Alone prove unsubmissive to bis power ? 
Or on thee only bas Be forgot to lay 
Che ball-mark of divine solicitude : 
“God saw that it was good.” 


Do, and keep beart—do thy part, and sbare 
Che biessins which scarce ¢’en awaits thy prayer. 
Kneel, like the child still in bis father’s care, 
nfearing for the morrow’s fate or food; 
And so, as thou dost pray, 
Echoing Creation’s chorus, brother, say: 

“God saw that it was good.” 


ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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“GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE.” 


BY WALTER SWEETMAN. 


tT the end of his preface to his latest book * Mr. Gold- 

mm: = win Smith writes the following admirable sentences : 

“The spirit in which these pages are penned 

is not that of Agnosticism, if Agnosticism imports 

despair of spiritual truth, but that of free and hope- 

ful inquiry, the way for which it is necessary to clear by removing 
the wreck. of that upon which we can found our faith no more. 

“To resign untenable arguments for a belief is not to resign 
the belief, while a belief bound up with untenable arguments 
will share their fate. When the conclusions are, or seem to be, 
negative, no one will rejoice more than the writer to see the 
more welcome view reasserted, and fresh evidence of its truth 
supplied.” 

But, unfortunately, upon the page which they follow Mr. 
Smith has written also: 

‘Liberal theologians have at least half resigned the belief in 
miracles, rationalizing wherever they can, and minimizing where 
that process fails. Liberal theologians, and even theologians by 
no means ranked as liberal, if they are learned and open-minded, 
have given up the authenticity and authority of Genesis, With 
these they must apparently give up the Fall, the Redemption, 
and the Incarnation.” 

And here, of course, every one who has reason to thank God 
for the blessed knowledge that we are all in the hands of his 
own infinite perfection—perfect in justice, perfect in self-sacrifice, 
and perfect in Art—feels that he must withstand Mr. Smith, 
and—at least if a man writing on such subjects—be prepared to 
“sive a reason for the faith that is in him.” And indeed it is 
at once a plain and a most delightful duty. We shall argue with 
him entirely on his own grounds. 


DARWINISM IMPOSSIBLE.: 


And first, with Descartes, the father of modern philoso- 
phy—but in a broader and less merely metaphysical spirit— 
* Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Goldwin Smith. 

VOL. LXXIV.—20 
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we would ask Mr. Smith, and everybody else concerned, to try 
to agree with us that the two things regarding ourselves and 
our environment of which we can be quite certain are, that 
we exist, and that whatever metaphysical view of the external 
world we may prefer, it is quite plain that of the forces known 
to us it must owe its origin to an Artist, and to an Artist of 
superhuman power. And apparently on this second point we 
have at once to join issue with Mr. Smith, who at page 55 of his 
work writes that science shows that man has risen from the brutes, 
although to page 100 he appends the following pregnant note: 

-“T once ventured to ask an eminent Darwinian whether he 
thought that, within any limit of time assignable for the duration 
of bird life upon this planet, the Darwinian process of natural 
selection could have produced a bird which should build a nest 
in anticipation of laying an egg. He said that account must be 
taken of the faculty of imitation. To which the reply was that 
to produce that faculty another Darwinian process extending 
through countless zons would. be required.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this argumentative success, Mr. 
Smith would seem to reason throughout the rest of his book as 
if it were a proved fact that the soul of man is but an improve- 
ment on the mental powers of brutes, and as if ‘“ Darwinism,” 
instead of being, as these pages will try to show, a perfectly 
impossible hypothesis, were, at least possibly, a great scientific 
discovery. And here we may venture to assert that to credit 
the Darwinian selections with the creation of the human soul 
must be always directly contrary to all reasonable Christian sys- 
tems, for the most fundamental thought of the latter must ever 
be that to make up for those temptations from the darkness of 
our state which give Him His great saints, and which in the 
reign of eternal justice, which is a part of His Divine Essence, 
give us our great dangers, our Creator has Himself lived and 
died as man in order to divide His merits with every human 
soul. Therefore there cannot possibly be in accordance with 
our principles any half-souls or quarter-souls, as there surely 
must have been if science really showed us that we rose slowly 
from the brutes. 


IT INVOLVES ABSURDITIES. 


But the great object of this paper is to prove that, even in 
its attempt to account for the existence of our human bodies by 
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natural and sexual selections unguided by some such force as 
that of a Designing Mind, Darwinism is simply ridiculous. We 
certainly would not use so strong a word but that we hope to 
prove our assertion to the hilt. Let us take the human hand 
and the human eye as instances. Is it not perfectly evident 
that the beginning, or even the half finishing, of every single 
joint must have been a disadvantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence. How, then, could the joint or the hand ever have been 
completed ? And just in the same way how could an aqueous 
humor in the eye have been of any advantage until it became 
a lens? And then think of all the joints that are in a single 
hand, which is only one part of the human frame; and if they 
are all to be made (fer impossibile!) by chance alone, what a 
quasi-infinite amount of failures there must have been; and 
where are any fair amount of the remains of them to be found 
in the strata? We seem to find there innumerable specimens of 
organic life from the very simplest forms to—well, man himself; 
but of all the quasi-infinite crookedness evidently necessary 
for the creation of his form from a cell by chance alone, there 
is absolutely none. These taken together are evidently two 
strong arguments, but perhaps even a stronger one is to be 
found in beauty. Just let us consider the absolutely different 
beauties of the ornate butterfly’s wings, where every little mark 
on one is reproduced on the other—and of the common leaves 
where conspicuously different sizes of compartments on either 
side still maintain the gracefulness of the normal shape of the 
leaf. How on earth could the insects, with the means at their 
disposal, have’ carried into effect these two perfectly ‘different 
conceptions of beauty? Surely we are here plainly looking at 
the workmanship of an Artist of superhuman power. And He 
seems to have as plainly stamped His will on His works by the 
facts that mules will not breed, and that we—designing creatures 
as we are—cannot now produce a new species. But then Mr. 
Smith would tell us that it is fair to put difficulty against diffi- 
culty, and no doubt he would ask. us to account for the re- 
mains in the strata of that palzolithic man who, although he 
could carve the outlines of a horse on bone, could never learn 
to sharpen his tools by rubbing? And to this we may of our 
own free will add the other great difficulty which is to be found 
in the so-called cruelty of nature. It is a fact that there is a 
special fly that will lay its eggs nowhere but in the nostrils of 


. 
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a sheep, whose brain the young maggots eat slowly away; ‘and 
there are other horrible little parasites that seem to leave with dia- 
bolical cleverness the really vital parts of their victims for the last. 


DESIGNINGS OF THE GREAT ARTIST. 


How are we to explain these facts? Well, in our opinion, 
by falling back on our first great principle, that the good 
God is perfect in everything, including Art. As an Artist 
He seems to have shaded all forms of animal life into each 
other; and just as a wealthy American father might get ready 
for a favorite son a mansion full of noble pictures, statues, 
books, etc., so our Heavenly Father has given us—with whom 
He Himself intended to live and die—our external world full of 
works of Divine Art as immeasurable as the stars, and minute 
as the parasites—symbols, figures, pictures upon which the mind 
of man may dwell with pleasure or with interest—or even with 
fear—during his time of trial For we must ever remember 
that on Christian principles temptation is the. very raison d’étre 
of our present world. If everything was plain to us, neither 
faith in Christ, nor the love of truth and goodness for their own 
sakes, could be virtues to be carried through the fires of temp- 
tation. But our good Master never allows us to be unfairly 
tempted. He always takes care that the balance of probability 
shall on the whole lean in favor of the teachings which He has 
committed to His Christian Church. To begin with, He has 
marked our very creation with essential mystery. It is equally 
inconceivable to us that we should be the result of evolution 
that began to work uncaused after an eternity during which 
there had been no evolution; or that the First Cause could 
have existed for an eternity before it began to create. Yet, as 
far as I know, everybody from the Pope to Professor Haeckel 
holds that either of these things is true. In the same way He 
has shown us plainly, as we have already seen, that the organic 
world around us could not have been made by chance. Yet 
another proof of this may be found in the ugly and useless 
callosities that are to be seen on the legs of both horses and 
asses. They evidently must have been there since the times 
before the two tribes seem to have separated; and why should 
it not be a fair sum in proportion that would state that as this 
single blemish is to the mean between the time since that sepa- 
ration, and the shortest similar blemish, so should the quasi- 
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infinite crookednesses and uglinesses necessary to build up by 
mere chance a vertebrate animal (per impossibile/) from a cell 
be to—the answer. Plainly, since this single deformity has been 
able to resist the boasted effects of natural and sexual selection 
so long, all the other deformities naturally to be expected would 
require—an eternity !—or to be quite correct, quasi-infinite time. 

But there is another and perhaps even more unmistakable 
mark of mystery impressed by God upon the animal world. It 
is manifest to reason that bees and spiders and moths are not 
taught their respective arts by their elders, as our children are 
taught ours. And yet when a hive is unexpectedly deprived of 
its queen, bees can take a worker egg and, by placing it in a 
queen’s cell and feeding it with a certain jelly, turn it into a 
queen in a fortnight. And a spider’s adaptations of web-making 
are almost inconceivably clever; while the moth chooses the 
best spot possible for her eggs with an unerring instinct in her 
first flight round the world. Is not all this plainly the hand- 
writing of God upon His works of Art? In the first place, to 
show us that they are works of Art; and in the second place, 
to show that there is no oneness between the phenomena of in- 
tellect. which -they exhibit in instincts and our real intellects. 
Can any professor really believe that he can ever understand’ 
how the extraordinary instincts at which we have glanced, and 
the opposite volitions necessary to exhibit them under different 
circumstances, are contained in every egg of their respective 
races? And yet if that is wonderful, even more wonderful is 
how the instincts got there ! 


AN EXPLANATION OF MYSTERIES. 


This, then, is the way in which we would meet our two great 
Christian difficulties; may I not write it—our only great Christian. 
difficulties ? -The apparent cruelties of nature are probably only 
like the Laocoén with which a millionaire would ornament the 
gardens of his son. Let us but listen to Descartes and Berkeley 
and Victor Hugo, and we have hypotheses before us that make 
all that. difficulty disappear. If the’ fixed stars were made for 
man, is it. not reasonable to believe that they do not extend 
further than he will ever be able to see them? But would not 
the same end be more perfectly gained if they only really exist,. 
as Berkeley tells us they do, in man’s sensations. But a part 
of the perfection of thé art is that we never can be sure of this; 
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or be quite certain that animals may not in some way or other 
have deserved their purgatorial sufferings, which it may be in 
our power to lessen. And so, we can at once comfortably love 
our dogs and eat our dinners! As to the other historical diffi- 
culty presented to us by prehistoric remains, we can either meet 
it by believing that a merely animal man that could never learn 
to point his tools by rubbing—just as the wood-pigeon can never 
imitate the comfortable nest of the wren—may have disappeared 
from the world of phenomena like the mammoth; or we can 
hold that they are indeed traces of how the body of man was 
raised up by the Infinite Design that could create a whole joint 
at once, to be the external receptacle of the first human soul. 
As to the work of that human soul, we have immediate traces 
in the grammatical writings which are to be found in almost the 
earliest human dwellings of stone. Could our prehistoric ances- 
tors have been busied in devising the most graceful relationship 
of the moods and tenses before they could see their way to 
sharpen their tools by rubbing, or make for themselves shelters 
of stone? We must remember that Greek grammar has come 
down to us from the age of bronze. Perhaps that fact alone 
must make our origin a natural mystery to us. ‘At all events 
it is quite plain that if man was indeed a special creation, he 
must have been created an adult, and in a world of adult forma- 
tion. A lonely infant could not have lived upon a primeval 
rock. And perhaps when our great forefather was turned out 
of Paradise, he learned how to make his first tools from an ani- 
mal man that had survived even until then upon earth. 

But how could such a fact as this be compatible with the 
truth of our favorite Berkeleian hypothesis? Would it not be 
a plain deception on the part of the Creator? Surely not. As 
we have said, it is plainly a part of the perfection of the divine 
plan that we shall never be able to be certain which metaphysi- 
cal hypothesis for the existence of the external world is the true 
one; for that is best for us. If, then, we make up our minds 
‘that the Berkeleian theory is the more probable, and that the 
whole external world is only a picture, the supposed stories told 
by the records of the strata deceive no more than Cervantes de- 
ceives us when he talks of the “history” of his delightful hero, 
or than Murillo or any of the great painters deceive us when 
they give us their wonderful scenes. If the Berkeleian hypothe- 
sis is true, our world is a great work of Divine Art that is 
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painted not on objective matter but in the sensations of immor- 
tal spirits. That is all. 


SCRIPTURAL DIFFICULTIES. 


But then about the truth of Scripture? Mr. Smith is very 
strong in showing us that we cannot believe everything that 
seems to be now part of Holy Scripture. But he is scarcely 
stronger than the Roman Catholic Church herself. She admits 
the chronology of the Septuagint into her liturgy, although it 
varies by many hundred years from the Vulgate, to which 
version alone all her declarations about the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture belong. And then St. Peter tells us that some of St. Paul 
is ‘ very hard to be understood.” And naturally, since the latter 
Apostle tells us in one place that God will render to every one 
according to his works, and in another that salvation does not 
depend upon works at all, but that God hated one twin before 
it was born, and ‘‘hath mercy on whom He will have mercy, 
and whom He will He hardeneth.” Surely the most reasonable 
thing for Christians to believe is that Holy Scripture is super- 
naturally preserved for us, among other things, to prove that 
Christ is the Messias, and to help His church to preserve His 
teaching, but that everything human—and there is surely a 
human element in Scripture—is full of imperfection. 

No doubt this may seem to be believing in that half-inspira- 
tion of Scripture to which Mr. Smith so objects. But the 
foundations of our Catholic faith are laid on such broad princi- 
ples, that some imperfections in any texts of Scripture have 
no effect on them. We believe in the Catholic Church because 
we believe that when God came down only once to live 
amongst us and teach us, it must be part of His own per- 
fection to have left some indefectible guardian of His teaching 
to preserve it to the end of time. And we know from the 
Apostles’ Creed that that indefectible guardian is to be found 
in the Catholic Church. Still, it is hard to think of the Bible, 
and of the history of the Jews up to our own days, and not to 
feel that the finger of God is there pointing out His Son. 

Our Christian case rests, then, as far as natural arguments are 
concerned, upon the certainty that of the forces known to us our 
world must have been made by an Artist of superhuman. power. 
But since the eye and the hand were made so well for their pur- 
poses it is but reasonable to believe that the conscience of man 
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could not have been made badly; and yet conscience is often but 
_ poorly rewarded in this world. Therefore there must be, in all 

probability, another world to make good its injustice. Then 
follow all our usual Christian arguments showing how self-sacrifice 
is a. part of our most reasonable conception of perfection and 
how justice, being part of the Divine Essence, explains the 
Atonement, and including, of course, the most powerful argu- 
ment of all, the historical argument. It is hard to see how God 
could prove His existence better than by miracles; and it is surely 
a plain historical fact that by their belief in the Resurrection a 
few ignorant fishermen—helped by St. Paul—conquered the world. 


A RECAPITULATION, 


But it is plain, too, that what gives its strength to that argu- 
ment from conscience, which I believe to be Kant’s great argu- 
ment, are the clearness of the proofs that of the forces known 
to us the eye and the hand of man must have been made not 
by chance but by an Artist of superhuman powers. And as I 
have promised to show that the Darwinian hypothesis is even 
“ridiculously ” inadequate. to meet the facts, I will conclude 
this paper by recapitulating the five principal arguments which 
seem to me to justify that assertion: 

First. No one can suppose that unguided by a designing 
power a new limb or a new joint began to be exhibited in any 
form of animal life completed, or in working order, at once; and 
yet its first commencement, or even its intermediate state, must 
have been a -deformity, and therefore a disadvantage in the 
struggle for existence. How, then, could it ever have been 
completed ? 

Secondly. For every one useful change in any organism 
introduced by chance alone, there must have been very many 
that were not useful, as is suggested by the callosities still to be 
found on the legs of horses and donkeys, and yet that were not 
sufficiently ruinous to destroy life altogether; and where are there 
any fair traces of all these uglinesses and crookednesses in im- 
pressions on the rocks or in fossil remains in the strata which 
seem to contain innumerable forms of organic life, from the 
very lowest upwards. And still it would seem to be evident 
that for one finger of a vertebrate that grew right (if indeed 
they could grow at all!) there must have been quite innumer- 
able fingers that grew wrong. 
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Thirdly. There is the great argument from the beauty 
of the organic world. No attempt, as far as I know, is made 
by evolutionists to account for the beauty as distinguished from 
the mere conspicuousness of shells and fruits and the thrush’s 
egg. A graver difficulty is how the genius of apes and the low- 
est savages could have invented our noble human frame. Gravest 
of all is the impossibility of conceiving how the genius of insects 
with the mechanical means at their command could have made 
at once the ever varying beauty of the wings of the ornate 
butterfly, and the invariably changing gracefulness of the leaves. 
The laurestine leaf, for instance, is always built up in con- 
spicuously different compartments on either side, and yet always 
keeps more or less its own graceful shape. How on earth 
could the insects have managed it? 

Fourthly.. There is the mule argument, which seems to point 
out so plainly the will of the Creator that species should keep 
separate, and thus give rational man. no fair excuse for believing 
himself to have risen from brutes, who-have no conscience. And 
along with the fact that mules are sterile, there is the probadility 
that life only springs from life on earth. 

lifthly.. And perhaps strongest of all comes the argument to 
be drawn: from the consideration of the different operations of 
instinct and reason in their highest developments, and the abso- 
lute impossibility of our forming any conception either of how 
the bees. could have.arrived. at. beating us. a]l: to: pieces at chemi- 
cal recipes, and the spiders and the moths are so clever and so 
wise—or how these different wisdoms and the different volitions 
necessary for exhibiting them are handed down through their 
eggs. Surely it seems plain that the wisdom is not in the crea- 
tures themselves but in their Designer. 

And so it would seem that we may be, even naturally, cer- 
tain of our first position—that we exist, and that of the forces 
known to us our environment must be the work of a. super- 
human Artist. For everything further we can only prove proba- 
bility, but our faith gives us certainty. Of course it is only the 
former that we can show to Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

In this paper we have purposely confined ourselves to argu- 
ments that may appeal to Mr. Goldwin Smith. There is a whole 
field of scholastic arguments which we purposely leave untouched. 





REMBRANDT. 


THE GENIUS OF REMBRANDT. 


wieHAT is striking about Rembrandt is his power, 

® his force, and his brilliancy. He presents life in 

its fullest intensity. His personages are visible, 

communicative; he resurrects and reanimates a 

‘nae Me whole epoch. And to this precious, marvellous 

gift of Mterpretation he adds sensibility, the goodness of a heart 

attune to all the sorrows, all the joys, all the emotions of man- 

kind. He belongs to no school. He opened a new road, which 
closed after him. He is Rembrandt, and that is enough. 

But whence did this miller’s son derive his originality, his 

genius? Where did he find the one vision which was mistress 





GENIUS OF REMBRANDT. 


REMBRANDT'S WIFE. 


ef his mind and his hand? To what mystic obsession did he 
bow in the accomplishment of his work, manifold and varied as 
it was? The information furnished by his biographers is vague, 
not to say futile. 

Michael Angelo loved to say that he owed everything good 
and strong in him to the air of Arezzo, and to the breast that 
had nourished him. But Michael Angelo had his precursors, 
his forefathers; he had traditions; he had models bequeathed 
by his predecessors; he had the ancients; he had that splendid 
torso which, when old and nearly blind, if we are to believe an 
ingenious legend, he caressed with his glorious hands, and in 
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the beginning of his career he had that garden of the Medicis 
where the most beautiful hours of his youth were passed. 

For Rembrandt there was nothing of the sort. He had seen 
nothing. In any case, what had met his eyes had no connec- 
tion, no artistic link, so to speak, with the fancies that lit up 
his imagination. His ancestors—they will be sought in vain; 
the son of a Dutch miller has none. For him the air of Arezzo 
is the atmosphere of the paternal mill. His masters? We only 
see one, and no other: the Sun-ray discreetly penetrating the 
huge mysterious granaries, to give life to the golden grains of 
dust raised by the monotonously moving millstones. It was 
there that the child knew a whole world of fancy. It is there 
that he spent hours in peering through the dark air surround- 
ing him, and here that the virtue of his preordained vision saw 
what inattentive eyes. do not see: the life of the shadows. 

Pushed by imperious force of circumstances, he wanted to 
become a painter. He was also, his biographers naively tell 
us, “a recalcitrant at the study of Latin.” His father, a sensi- 
ble man, easily consented to his wish, and he was put under 
the care of a master of no account, Lastmann, whose name 
would probably not have survived but for his immortal scholar. 
His progress was so rapid, his first attempts were so brilliant, 
that he lost no time in leaving the mill of Leyerdorf to go to 
try his fortunes in Amsterdam. There he gave rein to his 
youthful temperament, and his works succeeded each other in 
abundance. 

_ To say the truth as to these first productions of Rembrandt, 
even though they do bear the mark of his talent, they also 
have hesitation, heaviness, and weakness in execution. Happily 
all this soon disappeared. He then devoted himself to those 
greenish, leaden tones, of no use for flesh colors, as are to be 
seen in the ‘“‘ Presentation at the Temple,” in. The Hague col- 
lection. The “Lesson in Anatomy” itself is not free from de- 
fects. The corpse is badly drawn, badly built, bloated; it was 
not painted according to the model; nature was hardly con- 
sulted. It is gorgeous with light, but with a too monotonous 
yellow, untrue and not conforming to the surrounding tones. 
The blacks are heavy and opaque, and do not vibrate. Further 
examples could be named, but let us forgive him these weak 
points, for when he painted the “Lesson in Anatomy” the 
artist was only twenty-four years old, and he created a new 





THE GENIUS OF REMBRANDT. 


THE LESSON IN ANATOMY, 


art, an individual art, an art without a precedent. The head 
of Professor Tulp is, however, singularly exact, and so likewise 
are the heads of the pupils bent to receive the instruction better. 
They are so true, all of them, and have such energy of expres- 
sion! Rembrandt now possessed the science of portrait-painting 
to its foundations. He knew the construction of the human 
head better than any one, and the portrait of Nicholas Ruts 
proved that clearly enough. It was painted a year before the 
“Lesson in Anatomy.” 

But the eagle’s talons are not long in sprouting; the bird 
grows, gets to know its strength. Twelve years later the “ Night- 
watch” appears, the most entrancing, most remarkable picture 
in existence. Does the scene occur in the daytime or in the 
night? One does not know nor feel the least need to know. 
One realizes that no one ever painted with such power, and 
that never again will such a picture be painted. It is life in 
all its plenitude; it is almost an exaggeration of it. The artist’s 
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temperament rushes madly into it, and it is with a species of 
fury, with a passion unparalleled in the history of art, that he — 
lays on his colors, that he heightens the contrast of black and 
white, of dazzling brightness and profound shadows, to translate 
to the eye the thirst for life and splendor which burns in him, 
and with which his heart and brain are overflowing. 

Twenty years later we find him again in the “ Drapers’ 
Syndics.” He has sobered down. Perhaps he has remembered 
the criticisms ventured before the ‘“ Nightwatch.” He had been 
violently reproached, it was said, for not making his people true 
to life. Perhaps, too, the subject lends itself less to the painter's 
ardor than the tumultuous departure of an armed company, 
evidently rather badly disciplined. Here no more of the 
“rowdy.” We simply find ourselves before six burghers of 
Amsterdam, six good burghers in debate at a table. But what 


THE NIGHTWATCH. 


perfect.execution, what consummate mastership! What intense 
life and brilliancy! It is nature itself, palpitating; healthy, and 
strong. It is a pure work of art. 

To judge Rembrandt, one should see the “Diana” at St. 
Petersburg, or go to the Louvre, to the Salle Lacaze. 
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Perhaps ‘The Bathing Woman” is not the finest canvas in 
the Louvre; perhaps one might find a more complete, at any 
rate, a more interesting picture among the works of Rembrandt 
which surround it—the ‘‘ Disciples of Emmaus,” for instance. 
But it is incontestable that no nude piece equals this female 


THE DRAPERS’ SYNDICS. 


torso for power of execution. It is done in a full paste, a thick, 
unctuous, supple paste, before which painters ask each other in 
astonishment to what processes Rembrandt may have had recourse 
to paint without ever drying. Had he colors which dried less 
quickly than ours? Had he oils or varnishes that we do not 
know of ? 

But Rembrandt's processes vary infinitely, and are not to be 
analyzed. Sometimes he rubs over parts of his canvas super- 
ficially, sometimes he squeezes out his paints without deigning 
to spread them, sometimes he lays on violent touches with his 
knife; or else he makes furrows with the handle of his brush. 
He must paint with everything that comes under his hand— 
even with his hand, with his fingers! He sees only the result, 
and is satisfied when the effect is obtained demanded by the 
internal spirit that is urging him. 
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And the contrasts: with what power he manages them, what 
splendid use he knows how to put them to! -Look at “The 
Nightwatch’’—the most energetic black in the centre, sur- 
rounded by the two lightest effects he can find on his palette. 
The rest is subordinated to this contrast. And what a black! 
It is a pliant, deep, intense, and yet transparent black, without 
hardness. Compared with him, all the others pale, and seem to 
have painted nothing but puppets. And he uses his colorations 
to aid his dazzling light effects, to heighten his clever contrasts. 
His whites—look at the little Bohemian in ‘‘ The Nightwatch ”’— 
are gilded: the pure white would have been cold, and would 
not have had the necessary brilliancy. The only blue tint in 
this magnificent ‘“‘ Nightwatch,” on the handle of a lance, shines 
like a jewel from out of the surrounding yellows, and the green 
branch brings out the red doublet near it. And these touches, 
so thriftily dispensed, so skilfully disposed at telling points, only 
acquire greater force by it, an irresistible force. 


THE MILL. 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART II. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN -ANGEL OF MESSAGE. 


MALE ASE tell me the story. Oh, please tell it in 
f detail! I want to feel quite sure that I under- 
stand it clearly. It seems.such a fine, grand, 
beautiful thing for an ambitious boy to have 
Pe SSScnetnA done!” 

Gladys: stood like an appealing child. before Dr. Castleton, 
the college-president, who had been not only a practising M. D. 
but also a D.Sc. of rising biological-fame, when Martin Carruth’s 
election had opened ‘to him a welcome opportunity to pursue his 
scientific. researches. She was. enthusiastically interested by his 
casual allusion to thé romantic history,—long familiar to the 
Raymonds,—of Joyce Josselyn’s college-career. On the verge of 
completion at ‘last, indeed, it had been begun and pursued only 
after the unforeseen lapse of the four years following his eigh- 
teenth birthday,—the culminating filial sacrifice of Joyce’s strange 
and stormy youth. , 

The president, as was his custom .almost nightly during the 
rare occupation of Carruthdale, had dropped in informally for a 
chat with Raymond, after “the boys,” as the Raymonds called 





SYNOPSIS OF, PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college.‘ His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk.a good stout horsewhip was:th®best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant. Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
IIT. introduces Mandy Johnson‘as the boy's Sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town, 
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the favored Centreville students, had taken their reluctant de- 
parture. Stephen had succeeded in decoying Mina into the 
library, where an animated discussion was in audible session: 
but in spite of the late hour, Gladys remained in the drawing- 
room, for the president had a sad charm for her, inasmuch as 
he reminded her of her father. He was a strikingly handsome 
man of noble stature, with eagle-like eyes on fire with the com- 
mingled radiations of soul and intellect, and the smooth face of 
youth retained into late maturity; though at present he looked 
wan and wearied. His smile was spontaneous and kindly, and 
his natural manner courtly. He had the air of society, of the 
clubs, of a man of the world. He was a Southerner of a proud 
old family irretrievably wrecked in ‘fottune, and his wife whom, 
after thirty-odd years of married life, he still thought. young 
and beautiful, had ‘been, in her youth, a Kentucky Rarccon and 
belle. ays 
“What an idealist you have in this little ward, Mt. shen ‘smiled 
to his hostess. ‘The Josselyn story is quite simple,” Miss 
Broderick. Nearly eight years ago a poet-faced young stripling 
from ‘the country presented himself without introduction or 
credentials, and demanded to take the competitive examination 
for the ‘Martin,'—the chief of the Carruth scholarships,—which 
covers the entire course. He had the physique of a delicate 
boy, the address of a shyly audacious child, yet even then the 
intellectual grasp of an under-graduate, upon honor! In Latin, 
mathematics, philosophy, he was leagues ahead of his ‘closest 
rivals. His flying colors inspired him to tell me his story; and 
it seemed, indeed, that truth is stranger than fiction, when | 
learned that the lad owed his phenomenal equipment to the 
coaching of Martin Carruth, son of Centreville’s founder, and its 
most brilliant graduate: and who, as a Catholic priest,—a con- 
vert,—was and is pastor in young Josselyn’s native place. Of 
course Martin’s mere request would have entered any protégé, 
however hopeless: but it turned out that the boy had not 
solicited, but on the contrary virtually refused his influence,— 
drifting to Centreville only because Martin had chanced to 
mention his college; though with no word of its debt to his 
name. But now comes the tragical part. The term scarcely 
had opened when Josselyn’s father was smitten by a severe 
stroke of paralysis; and Martin wrote the boy that he believed 
it his filial duty to return. It seems that old Josselyn,. in a 
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moment of passion, had banished his son, forbidding him to 
return to his home until Almighty God Himself brought him: 
and the boy heard God’s Voice in the call of the priest, and 
obeyed it without hesitation. [He came to my room with the 
crim pain of death on his face, saying, ‘Father Martin is right, 
and I'll do as he says. But l’m coming back to college!’ And he 
did come back,—though not till four years had elapsed; during 
which he had matured to a strong and vigorous man, physically, 
while saved from mental deterioration by reading and study with 
Martin. Softened by his long helplessness, or possibly by the 
sacrificial devotion he knew he had .not deserved, old Josselyn, 
upon his comparative recovery, became a converted character up 
to the point of loosening miserly purse-strings; and his. son’s 
career, since his return to college, has been a succession of 
triumphs. He leaves us harmoniously developed intellectually 
and physically; but one fatal flaw in his culture is my sincere 
sorrow,—the absence. of any spiritual progression. He stands 
not even where he stood as a boy in soul,—but lower: since 
the simple though unformulated faith and: reverence of youth 
have succumbed to the proverbial ‘danger’ of a ‘little knowl- 
edge.’ Even in a material sense, I deplore his mistake; since 
experience has taught me that few men make lasting mark on 
the world, whose lives lack a spiritual basis.” : 

“That is a beautiful thing for me to hear you say, doctor,” 
answered Gladys, tears rising to her soft eyes. ‘“‘My father, 
who was a zealous advocate of the highest education for both 
men and women, yet asserted that had he to choose between 
giving his own child an exclusively religious or intellectual train- 
ing, he would give the religious, and trust God to enlighten the 
brain, rather than develop the brain at the soul’s expense. He 
argued that the gift of the Pentecost Spirit is ‘wisdom,’ while 
the intellect is tempted to human pride, and resists rather than 
seeks revelation! ” 

“Your father was a good and wise man, my dear. Inferior 
as the physical man is, unexalted by intellect,—yet mental 
culture lacking its spiritual complement, is an even more piteous 
spectacle !” . 

“ Look here, you two,” interrupted Raymond, with ‘half-earn- 
est facetiousness, “stop hitting a fellow straight from ‘the 
shoulder, will you? You know that I’m ‘of the earth, earthy,’ 
but my misfortune isn’t half my fault! A self-made man has n't 
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time to make. the acquaintance of his spirit, this side of his 
death-bed! It takes all his youth to make himself,—and all the 
thought: and effort of maturity to stay made, -and not fail the 
dependence of others! But Boyle Broderick was my friend 
unto death; and I don’t believe that if his soul survives, he will 
see his old chum go to the bowwows! You'll manage to save 
me between you, eh, Gladys?”’ 

“JT. have prayed for you all my life, dear Mr. Raymond,” 
replied: Gladys, simply. 

“Dear me!” yawned Mrs. Raymond, “if this prologues a 
prayer-meeting, please count me out!” 

“Rather, order me out, Mrs. Raymond,” smiled the doctor, 
“who am responsible for the little conference, which I confess 
I have. enjoyed!” 

But his smile disappeared as he withdrew, for the doctor was 
not in smiling: humor. - In truth, he was facing the. most tragical 
issue‘a’man can face,—the issue of his own soul’s struggle with 
the powers of the world. Even since youth he had been of 
reverent godliness; but absorbed in his scientific studies, he had 
stopped short, spiritually, at natural religion; though accepting, 
as an expedient social convention, the outward form of. the 
creed. to which he was born. But as the years rolled on the 
nobility of his manhood had protested against ignoble passivity 
in the: face of vital challenge: for God versus Nature, Christ 
versus Man, Faith versus Agnosticism, Religion versus Material- 
ism, Immortality versus Negation, above all, Revelation versus 
Science, had become the burning questions of the day; and in 
spiritual honor he could not temporize while the conflict raged 
about him. Standing by God, he found that he stood for 
Christ;. and championship of the Christian cause coerced his 
intellect to exhaustive Scriptural research and ecclesiological in- 
vestigation. The process of his enlightenment was slow, but 
sure; and even as Martin Carruth was priested, the college 
president knew in his heart that his own convictions were with 
the convert. But he was a man of the world, whose life-interests 
were at stake; and “ Festina lente” was the watchword of ex- 
pediency as well as of spiritual prudence. The self-imposed pro- 
bation of a soul sincerely straining towards practical faith, how- 
ever, is commonly cut short by God, when the human arbiter 
tarries: The responsibility of the youthful souls going out from 
his care like ships spreading jaunty sails to life’s sea, but 
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defenceless against its- moral tempests. and whirlpools, weighed 
upon the president’s soul at first restlessly, then heavily, and 
eventually with the awful, haunting pressure of mortal sin and 
immortal accountability! Finally, his decision was taken to offer 
his resignation at thé close’ of the ‘scholastic year recording 
Joyce Josselyn’s graduation. Yet to~none had he whispered a 
word of his intention, though the bitter pain of its human’ cost 
was written on his face! ’ 

As he-turned from the Raymond house, his thoughts, by 
force of association, reverted to Martin Carruth; and the memory 
oi all the youthful ‘heir had sacrificed for’ an obscure pastorate 
made the man of years blush for his own worldly spirit.: Yet 
he, unlike Martin, did not stand alone: his proud wife, his 
ambitious sons, his worldly’ young daughters, must suffer for his 
conversion. ‘Had he no duty’to them, as well as to God? 
Why should his personal religious convictions inflict upon others 
the pain of a social upheaval’? Platisible sophistry tempted his 
soul; but grace won, perchance, by the prayers of the founder's 
son, encompassed the college’ president! As his eyes ‘sought 
the stars, a great peace calmed his heart;—the peace of ‘super- 
natural conviction that in the attainment of Divine Truth is the 
solution of the everlasting problem of humanity. the end’ of its 
struggling existence. To reach the immortal goal at whatever 
mortal cost, would be to justify his life, even at the last ‘hour. 
To miss it, to relinquish it, implied irrevocable human loss and 
waste,—the most pathetic because immortal of human ttragédies! 
The president strode on with his thoughts on Newman,” Faber, 
Brownson, Hecker,—whose kindred though disembodied’ spirits 
seemed ‘suddenly to flock about him. Then—he scarcély *knew 
why—two young living faces persistently haunted’ his “mental 
eyes,—the face of Joyce Josselyn, in his intellectual youth; and 
the spiritualized face of Gladys Broderick, in her pure and 
prayerful maidenhood. He recalled the filial story by which he 
had touched and impressed her; and in association with Joyce, 
again rose the vision of Martin Carruth;—Father Martin! Sud- 
denly his heart strained towatds the absent young: priest, as to 
his problem’s. living solution. 

‘ Martin,” cried ‘the voice of his soul through the night,— 
“ Martin, come back to the home af your fathers! In God's 
Name, come back, come back! Give my age of your youth,—my 
weak soul of your. strength—my gloom of your light,—my fear 
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of your courage,—my doubt of your faith,—my vacillation of your 
purpose,—my unrest. of your peace! TI believe,—yet my unbelief 
holds me in bondage. Martin, come back, come back /.” 

Yes, back to the place of his birth, as the tide is swirled 
back to the sea, as the bird is impelled to its nest,—Father 
Martin, in truth, was summoned! The. character bearing the 
impress of God, reveals the Divine mark as it passes. The 
worldling comes and goes, and his place is filled. The evil die, 
and leave no vacuum. But the life of grace is an angel of mes- 
sage, and where once its wings flutter, a white trace lingers, 
recognized by the world, and remembered! Not less unfailingly 
is the soul which sacramental life keeps sensitive to the inspira- 
tions of grace, God’s chosen instrument in myriad problems 
ascribed to human chance! Thus, by beautiful providence, it 
fell to Gladys, the stranger, to transmit Centreville’s call to the 
priest ! 

The idea of writing to Father Martin first had flashed upon 
Gladys when the story of Martin Carruth, as told by Raymond, 
had inspired the guest of his old home to acknowledge Carruth- 
dale’s hospitality to its rightful though usurped master. Stephen's 
appeal in behalf of Mina, had strengthened this inspiration ; 
which had matured to deliberate resolution when Joyce Josselyn’s 
expression of real regret that Father Martin declined to honor 
his final Class-Day, was supplemented by the president’s sorrow- 
ful mention of the graduate’s spiritual downfall. 

The impulse of girlhood disdains the wise second-thought of 
maturity. With the assurance of innocence, Gladys indited her 
letter, sealed for mailing, before she slept! 


CARRUTHDALE, CENTREVILLE, 


June 15, 189-, 
REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER CARRUTH (she began): 

I am Gladys Broderick, ward of Mr. James Raymond, your 
kinsman by marriage; and am at present a guest in your beauti- 
ful old home. My excuse for writing to you is, first of all, that 
an acknowledgment of Carruthdale’s hospitality seems a courtesy 
due to its absent master; but also, I feel impelled to tell you 
that every one here not only misses you, but seems really to 
need you very much! My. guardian says that his own disap- 
pointment is but the echo of universal regret that you will not 
honor the Class-Day of the college owing everything to your 
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name: but I feel that this consideration will appeal to you less 
strongly than the conviction of spiritual need of you must, if 
only I can convince you of it, as it exists! 

In the first place, your remote connection, beautiful little. 
Mina Morris, a baptized Catholic, is on the verge of a career as 
a public dancer; and Mr. Morris her brother cannot control 
her, and hopes that she might be influenced by you, whose 
memory she loves! Then your brilliant young neighbor, Mr. 
Joyce Josselyn, is tempted to- pride of intellect; and President 
Castleton’s intense regret impresses me as personal, as if his own 
soul, too, were struggling toward the light. In fact, there are 
few exceptions to the rule of spiritual stress and Catholic inclina- 
tion in Carruthdale’s complex circle; for Mr. Stephen Morris 
tells me that he, like Mina, is a baptized Catholic, and his face 
seems to me prophetic of asceticism; while my good and char- 
itable guardian, though invincibly ignorant, religiously, is pining 
for something the world does not give him,—and what does it 
lack, save God? 

To one and all these souls, you, Reverend Father, are 
allied by love and memory far more closely than you know; 
and under your guidance, even I might have my small aposto- 
late, while awaiting as ward my legal majority, which my dear 
father, in consideration of his large fortune, delayed until my 
twenty-fifth birthday, still three years away. In any case, I feel 
assured that you will not misunderstand or resent this letter, for 
I have felt impelled to write it to you; and if the inspiration is 
false, you will forgive me. 

With deepest respect I beg to subscribe myself, Reverend 
Father, Faithfully your daughter in Christ, 

GLADYS MAY BRODERICK. 


The Reverend Martin Carruth. 


And upon this ingenuous but appealing effusion Gladys slept 
the sleep of peace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CLASS-DAY. 


The deceased Martin Carruth, in common with many philan- 
‘thropists of the egotistical order, had had his own axes to 
grind, as he’set up his sandstone for public usage; and . the 
conditions of his benevolent bequests perpetuated his individual 
cranks, with a fine disregard of the preferences .and advantage 
of his beneficiaries. 

The religious creed of the faculty of Centreville, and com- 
pulsory chapel for its students, were among the arbitrary behests 
whose legal annulment was only a. matter of time. But Yankee 
thrift had been Martin: Carruth’s . predominant characteristic, 
éven though he had not hoarded his fortune. He had believed 
‘in the economy of time,:the conservation of energies, the earnest 
concentration of attention and effort upon the main end. in view ; 
and the athletic and social features threatening. to subordinate 
scholarship in modern coilege-life had aroused his bitterest an- 
tagonism. ‘Therefore, among other autocratic stipulations anathe- 
matized by the students, the founder of Centreville had decreed 
that the exercises closing each academic year be confined to, the 
inadequate’ hours of a single gala-day!' Thus denied the exten- 
sive ‘festivities of the older universities, modest young Centre- 
ville made not unsuccessfully what mischievous ‘Raymond called 
“a bluff” at conventional celebration; and crowded into its one 
great day the chief literary and social features of traditional 
Commencement and Class-Day. Its morning was devoted to 
the Commencement programme, followed by the Omega So- 
ciety’s exercises,—the concluding formal feature of the occasion. 
Individual spreads were debarred, as inciters .to rivalry, conten- 
tion, and extravagance; but high noon inaugurated the class- 
spreads, which developed later, under the inspiration of music, 
into functions including impromptu dances. In the evening’ the 
various clubs held forth; and the undergraduates and students 
in general acted as hosts to the throngs of guests promenading 
the grounds, or dancing in the tents or main hall; while Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Castleton held a formally informal reception for 
the faculty, the alumni, and the graduates and their friends. 
With the departure of the special midnight express the great 
day of Centreville ended. 
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Who is unconscious of the pathos underlying all human joy, 
of the plaintive echo of laughter, of the haunting minors 
der-sobbing ‘the waltz-tune, of the tremulous. flicker of smiles 
reshadowed by inevitable tears, as a sunbeam quivers on the 
rface. of deepening waters? Who, however callous. of spirit, 

witnessed the exultant passage of youth from dream to 
‘con, from restraint to independence, from college-into the 
old beyond it, and not trembled for it at’ secret heart, even 
le rejoicing with it? 

Centreville presented no unique feature on the tragical day 
ich wears the guise of comedy.. Humanity and youth are 

the same the world over; and corivention environs the episodes 
of life with inglorious because appallingly imitative monotony ! 
Tk: decorated stage, the thronged auditorium, the dignified : yet 
gracious faculty, the nervous graduates, the excited students, the 
bored’ yet complacent fathers, the adoring. mothers, the glowing 
young sisters and sweethearts, are ever-new ancient history: 
The immortal charm of ‘a college commencement is the vital 
charm of life itself ;—life: sweet even to the oid; the sad, the 
poor, the suffering: and superlatively sweet when youth and 
beauty and love are predomindnt.’. Its ‘radiant psychological: at- 
mosphere of youthful manhood and maidenhood, materially: re- 
flected in the shimmer of brilliant toilettes, the scintillation of 
fans, the glow and perfime of flowers fluttering with ribbons 
and cards and even with tiny notés,—above all, the. spiritual 
challenge of the heroes of the day, intellectual’ gladiators in the 
arena of life, fearless in their inexperience, and triumphal:in ad- 
vance of contest,—go to make up the typical Class-Day whose 
pre-eminent message, representative of. all subordinate sentiments, 
seems concentrated in youth’s beautiful watchword, Hope! 
Where youth is, faith and ideal and inspiration and heroism and 
love the tender, ‘love the creative, must be; and while these 
exist in the human world, pessimism will possess no kingdom! 
Hope, therefore, seemed the prevailing spirit of Centreville’s 
Class-Day orators; but perhaps of them all, Joyce Josselyn 
sounded the optimistic note of youth most eloquently, since his 
appealing beauty of face and voice enhanced the spell of words. 
As the president had remarked to Gladys, Joyce’s four years 
of active farm-life, just’ as his boyhood was maturing to youth, 
had proved a physical blessing. Had he entered college in his 
delicate ’teens, insufficiently nourished, mentally overstrained, 
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and with the necessity of earning his living expenses to handi- 
cap his study and exhaust his vitality, . it is not improbable that 
like many another ambitious and over-taxed boy from the coun- 
try, he must have fainted under the test of his. Freshman ex- 
periences. But virtue proved its own reward ; his filial sacrifice 
endowing him physically with .a splendid likenequipenent, He 
had returned to his home in an exalted mood of .self-immola- 
tion, nobly stimulating to body as well as soul: and the 
mother-love, vitalized by his recent flight, enveloped his life as 
the sun a flower, fostering its stunted bud to perfected bloom. 
Life at the farm, moreover, was a different thing when Joyce 
was not the slave, but the master. The hygienic value of his 
open-air toil was augmented by its previously lacking accom- 
paniment of hearty, generous fare: while as winter advanced, 
his participation as Mandy’s escort in local merrymakings recre- 
ated him socially, and preserved his simple youth. Such few 
hours as were left at his disposal, he devoted to reading under 
the direction of Father Martin, who by grace of the miracle- 
worker, Affliction, had become a welcome frequenter of the 
Josselyn house! In the day of her husband’s visitation, Mrs. 
Josselyn had petitioned the priest’s presence, in the name of his 
friendship for Joyce: and the ice thus. broken, Hiram Josselyn, 
perchance awed at soul by death’s proximity, had seemed eager 
to drop old feuds. Physically, the weak old man was stimulated 
by the magnetic health and vigor of the priest, who subtly yet 
sensibly emanated the inspiring atmosphere of manhood as Divine 
Creation conceived it,—its vitality undrained, its strength un- 
sapped by the vampire of self-indulgence :—sense subjugated to 
pure, strong soul being the secret of perfect physical life, as 
well as of intellectual vigor! The object-lesson thus realistically 
presented to Joyce’s youth at the critical age of transition, was 
inestimable in adjusting high moral principles to the laws of his 
physical nature. The boy’s intelligence was developed . enough 
to comprehend the truth demonstrated, that sin is not spiritual 
alone and only, but inevitably and irrevocably reactive upon the 
body. Of this conviction was born the enlightening realization 
that the great moral laws are not alone the mandates of a 
Divinely-instituted Religion, but Nature’s own ethics, which 
ignorance no less often than evil misleads humanity to profane! 
Disabused of youth’s ‘instinctive fear that moral philosophy is 
necessarily the doctrine of fanatical asceticism, Joyce’s enlighten- 
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ment ascended by natural process, from the physical, atieh ethical 
to the purely spiritual, at which point his, soul trembled on the 
verge of apocalypse;. but to Father Martin’s deep disappoint- 
ment, the revulsion of youth from the supernatural life of the 
spirit resisted the recognition that in no man are the intellect, 
heart and body so finely and perfectly adjusted, their frujtion so 
complete and perfect, as in him whom the soul-life dominates ! 

The mere appearance of the class-valedictorian inspired a 
sudden revival of interest which had flagged | under the tedious 
length of the programme. Supple still, Joyce’s figure had 
matured from boyish angularity to the rounded slenderness of 
the man of strength and muscle; and his step as he advanced,— 
a long step, by grace of his stature,—was at once both firm 
and lithesome. He carried his height with a jaunty dignity 
characteristic of that discrepant entity, a versatile nature. In 
truth, Joyce was nothing if not versatile, now that all his facul- 
ties had been unearthed and cultivated. A sour old professor, 
in discussing Joyce in the presence of the Raymonds, had called 
him an “all things to all men” character; which criticism 
Stephen Morris had improved and pointed by a chivalrous 
change of sex! Whether this imputation of gallantry had chal- 
lenged flirtatious Imogen Raymond's interest in Centreville’s 
star-student, or merely. constrained her to favor on principle 
what Stephen Morris censured, may not be stated definitely: 
but whatever the explanation, her social patronage of young 
Josselyn waxed from merely conventional toleration to excep- 
tionally cordial f.vor: and Joyce’s response was instinctive and 
spontaneous, for the spirit of the world was in him. Under 
Mrs. Raymond’s subtle tuition, the provincial boy soon became 
a socially initiated and self-possessed youth,—the youth, a worldly 
young man at his best in society; and then, at last, did it be- 
gin to dawn upon Joyce that his engagement of marriage to 
Mandy Johnson might be indeed the child’s folly, the boyish 
mistake, unconditionally opposed and censured as such by Father 
Martin, when Joyce had taken him into his confidence. 

The chivalry of the priest had coerced him to speak only of 
the wrong of a long engagement to maturing and ready Mandy: 
but in truth his heart had been pitiful of Joyce, so heedless of 
wrong to himself! To his impressionable nature, fatally depen- 
dent for its higher development upon the inspiration of example, 
encouragement, and intelligent sympathy, an inferior marriage 
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must have resulted, inevitably, in moral as well as_ intelléctual 
, deterioration. 

It was to this mistaken engagement, indeed, that the thoughts 
of Father Martin turned, as Joyce’s address began ;—for Gladys’ 
letter had done. its work, and the son of Martin. Carruth was 
the-honored guest of the college his father had founded! Con- 
sultation with his .Bishop, who was not only a devout ecclesias- 
tic, but likewise. a broad and polished man. of the world, had 
encouraged him. to. endure the reopening of human wounds, since 
his pain. seemed to promise the. immortal. profit of others. The 
- wise. old- Bishop had..reminded the zealous convert that beyord 
the social circle appealing to him, lay a bigoted constituency to 
he: challenged by ocular evidence that the most brilliant gradu- 
. ate-of .Centreville’s curriculum had: found intellectual conviction 
and. spiritual apocalypse only in :the apostolic Church of Rome! 
In truth, his present Bishop had never approved the self-efface- 
ment of Martin Carruth’s son; nor endorsed the convert’s. orig- 
; inal-request to be spared.a parish within the diocese of his 
‘native place.. But-indulgence of. his preference had not seemed 
van*unreasonable concession to the. convert of romantic history, 
in*the judgment of gentle Mother Church! 

Well to the front, thanks to Raymond’s courtesy, sat the 
Maintown group upon whom the priest’s eyes lingered,—Joyce’s 
parents, accompanied by Mandy... The face of the hard old man 
whom God’s Hand had humbled, looked impassive enough; but 
the priest -knew well that beneath its-mask of stolidity, his paternal 
breast was in a tumult of proud if not tender emotion. Down 
Mrs. Josselyn’s quivering face,—rejuvenated rather than aged by 
the last eight years, more gentle and joyous than their prede- 
cessors,—mother-tears were running;—the griefless tears that 
are the caress of the maternal heart to its own, when word and 
touch are not possible. 

‘As for Mandy, the humor always latent in Father Martin’s 
eyés twinkled to smiles as he looked at her: for Mandy, now a 
buxom young woman whose complacent mind had deteriorated 
as Joyce’s developed, was at once gratified and resentful, hum- 
bled and aggressive, awed and defiant. The Maintown party 
had artived but a.couple of hours previously, and as yet she had 
had»scarcely a word with Joyce; but already she had made the 
painful discovery that not only was Joyce-the-graduated not at 
all the Joyce-of his Freshman vacation,—the last he had passed 
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at home ;—but worse still, that her*maroon silk trimmed with 
chenille fringe, which she had believed to be the acme of ele: 
gance, was a discordant contrast to the muslins and laces of. the 
patrician young women surrounding her.’ She hated them all, 
with a hatred concentrating itself upon that stuck-up, ‘sneering; 
fine-lady of a Mrs. Raymond, who had looked her ‘over, when 
Joyce presented her; as though ‘she were made of dirt! What 
business was Joyce of ‘an old married woman? And wasn’t 
she,—she, Mandy Johnson, who was not only Joyce Josselyn’s 
sweetheart, but likewise the matrimonial desire of half.the eligi- 
bles of Maintown,—as good as,—nay, better than any ‘of : these 
old-maid girls, who didn’t seem to ‘get married off “any to 
young, in spite of ‘their muslins and laces? 

It was new to self-assured Mandy’ to feel at a disadvantage ; 
and she. said to herself that’ a kettle of boiling water seemed 
seething’ inside her chest. It was botind'to boil over, and’vent 
its overflow on somebody; and looking at Joyce, she supposed 
he would ‘be the victim: He awed her. as the’ superior nature 
inevitably awes the inferior; but the sting of hurt vanity aroused 
Mandy’s recklessness. She soliloquized that she° guessed she 
knew Joyce’ JosSelyn’ —_ all his folks, and he neédn’t put on 
airs with her! 

Meantime, Joyce was: thrilling his audience with a vigor ‘of 
thought, a fire of natural eloquence and cultured rhetoric;. to 
which young and old responded,~—the one’ with tears of regret 
for youth survived ; the other, with kindled ambitions’ for future 
manly achievement. From ‘a vision of life in getieral, he ‘had 
passed to the delineation of individual manhood; from the man to 
the freeman; from the American citizen,.as human freedom’s ideal 
type, to the successors of Washington, the perpetuated paternal 
figure of the nation,—the representative American ruler,—whom 
he did not confine to the patriot and politician, but extended to 
their national complement, their social rival,—the capitalist,—the 
financier! Then it was that Joyce’s ambitions’ flashed forth in 
definite shape,—not intellectual, save in love of the power com- 
manded by knowledge,—even as, eight years previously, Father 
Martin’s insight already had discerned; spiritual’ only in the 
superficial sense of such abstract sentiment’ as-is the traditional 
mark, in the unspiritual, of a refined and zsthetic: materialism ; 
but magnetically human, vital, youthful, appealing to the natural 
man at his lowly highest: the ambition of pagan idealism, of 
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exclusively mortal aspiration, at .its acme, of ‘the world worldly 
in its material, yet least grossly material atmosphere,—the atmos. 
phere of such terrestrial heights as, missing the celestial, yet rise 
above the plane of carnal ‘sense. 

The superficial ‘brilliance of the spurious gem so cleverly 
ebdntesteits the fire of the genuine diamond, that only the eyes 
of the expert distinguish the false jewel from the real. Even so 
the oratorical glow of Joyce Josselyn’s valedictory, speciously 
worded, finely sentimentalized, sophistically justified, eloquently 
cineieeuiied, was accepted by the great majority for the soul-flame 
of immortal aspiration, and applauded to the echo as the evidence 
of a spirit worthy the speaker’s noble intellectual and ‘personal 
gifts. Few realized that his vision of life stopped this side of 
death, suggesting no immortal resurrection beyond it. Fewer 
still remarked that their limitation to exclusively personal ends 
debased ambitions which might have been noble, had they but 
approximated the socialism of’ Christ, the charity which is all 
the law, the spirit of the Beatitudes, the clean and undefiled re- 
ligion- that not-only’ keeps itself unspotted, but visits the father- 
less and widows in their tribulation, and justifies the rich man 
by the blessings of the poor! But Joyce's dream for humanity's 
fulfilment was the dream of fame, of golden fortune, of social 
eminence, of worldly glory, on the plan of each man for him- 
self, abiding by self-proved fitness or unfitness of victorious sur- 
vival ! 

Raymond shook his head once or twice, whispering to Stephen 
Morris that the young chap’s curriculum should have included a 
study of Bellamy’s co-operative and interdependent socialism : 
and Father Martin and the college president exchanged significant 
glances at a few of his rounded periods. Gladys recognized in 
his flowing verbiage a lack of something grand and beautiful to 
which her soul and intellect-as well as her human heart had 
responded in her father’s theories: But the spell of Joyce's per- 
sonality, the glamour of his story as recently told by the presi- 
dent, and the glittering face-value of his eloquent words, defied 
her concrete analysis. Strange to say, Mrs. Josselyn, in whose 
woman-soul and maternal heart many new and wonderful thoughts 
were germinating, was first and least tolerant’ of her son’s mute 
censors, who represented, however, the overwhelmed minority ! 
As a whole, his audience was spell-bound by his ringing, mag- 
netic words. No strained flight. of fancy, no irrational or exu- 
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berant sentiment betrayed.them but ‘sounding. brass and tinkling 
cymbals. In pure, terse language, beautiful with poetical figure, 
yet frée from weakening floridity, he spoke in an ever- ascending 
key of eloquence, until the: peroration, ‘culminative alike in im- 
passioned thought ~ and oratory, evoked enthusiastic applause ; 
and amid a veritable ovation the hero of Centreville’s Class-Day 
made his farewell bow. ~ 
In the records of Centreville he went down to posterity as 

graduated with the highest honors awarded since the Class-Day 
of Martin Carruth. ° Yet the heart of the college president was 
heavy, as he failed to congratulate the triumphant | orator. A 
sentence of Newman’s ruthlessly haunted ‘him: | 

“ How could I be answerable for souls, with thé convictions 
which I had upon me ?—To be answerable for souls,—for. confid- 
ing, lining souls—”’ 

“With the convictions which I had“upon me,” murmured the 
president, remorsefully:* “ With the convictions which I had 
upon mel” An ; 


Rejoining his party, Joyce was flattered, yet’ scarcely pleas- 


antly surprised, by Mrs. Raymond’s graciously imperious edict 
that, since Centreville’s Martin Carruth was Maintown’s Father 
Martin, the representative parties’ of both towns should lunch 
together at Carruthdale in his honor, before risking their fate at 
the Omega spread,—the class-spread of the graduated! “Spreads,” 
Mrs. Raymond defined to Joyce’s uninitiated parents; as “ feasts 
at which one fasts on chicken mayonnaised with spilled -ice- 
cream!” Hiram Josselyn answered that, for his’ part, he didn’t 
“take much stock in wasteful messes like ice-cream and such”’: 
and Mrs. Josselyn gravely remarked that “chicken-salad and ice- 
cream mixed would give her her indigestion!” 

Raymond looked wistfully at his wife as she pressed her 
persistent hospitality, wondering at her incredible championship 
of socially impossible -persons. He’ was her senior by twenty 
years: and the honeymoon had not waned when the bridegroom 
knew that its matrimonial love was exclusively one-sided. There- 
fore, in the presence of handsome, brilliant, effective youth, his 
sensitive heart tempted him to morbid self-depreciation and _ re- 
proach. Youth responded to youth, and to Joyce’s approxima- 
tion in age, Raymond ascribed the young man’s ability to laugh 
at his wife’s sallies as her husband could not laugh at them,— 
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to applaud her sentiments as her husband could not applaud 
them! Yearning the light heart of youth that seemed to make 
his juniors akin, simple Raymond ignored the truer solution of 
their ‘social affinity,—a common impassioned spirit of worldliness, 
and similar material ambitions equally centred in self! 

Delicate tact was as natural as life to Joyce, and so spon- 
taneously had he adapted himself to refined environment and 
new. yet congenial social conditions, that already the conventions 
of. Mrs. Raymond's circle were as second nature to him. With 
the art of the social genius born, he could have glossed over 
the awkwardness inevitably resulting from: his parents unadapta- 
bility, and Mandy’s aggressive ignorance,—sure to circumvent its 
own intentions by reckless assumption: of social omniscience. 
But Father Martin, taking the initiative, pleaded an engagement 
to dine with the parish-pastor, and disappeared in the direction 
of the rectory: so the Carruthdale party returned to an a/ fresco 
luncheon served under tents on the lawn, to which passing 
friends were attracted; while Joyce led the way with his mother 
to the class-spread of which he was one of the hosts, and which 
was quietly enjoyed by the Josselyns, in advance of the public 
rush. Later, Father Martin turned up with the kindly demand 
that. he be allowed to do the honors of Carruthdale to his Main- 
town. neighbors; so Mr. and Mrs. Josselyn’ disappeared with 
him, in happy gratification; while Joyce, having fulfilled his 
transient obligation, was free to remain or leave, as his fancy 
dictated. Therefore,—though not quite voluntarily,—he left with 
Mandy! Four years previously, the romantic young couple. had 
exchanged a solemn promise that the final Class-Day of Joyce's 
college-life should be the day not only of their public betrothal, 
but likewise of private understanding as to’ the date for their 
wedding-bells ! 

The first: four: of the eight years elapsing since their im- 
mature, almost childish affiance, had revealed to neither their 
common mistake; for Joyce’s immediate recall had deferred the 
revelations of maturer culture and social experience ; while Mandy, 
in the innocent flirtations of High School, which she had not 
yet entered when Joyce was graduated, regarded her engage- 
ment as a comedy of sentiment, prologuing love’s real |ife- 
drama! At twenty, however, she resented Joyce’s entrance 
upon. a long college-term just as her own belated graduation 
ended the school-phase of her life, and left her thoughts free to 
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turn upon speedy marriage. But Joyce’s resolution was im- 
mutable, and Mandy revenged herself by desperate flirtations 
with his former rivals, Jim Blakely and Harrison Jones; who, 
vacillating towards other shrines in their fickle youth, yet re- 
turned, as men, to their original allegiance, strong in mercenary 
as well as sentimental attractions ! 

But not until a new eligible——a dashing young commercial 
drummer by the name of Lemuel Waters,—located in Maintown, 
opening its first department-store, and tempting Mandy with all 
the lures fatal to feminine vanity since the jewels of Faust 
wrought the tragedy of Marguerite, did her allegiance to Joyce 
falter. Meantime, Joyce’s brief and infrequent home-visits were 
made a torture to him by her resentful sarcasms, and veiled, 
yet stinging taunts. But in his absence, her letters were appeal- 
ingly tender; and though the pink-papered, vulgarly scented, 
commonplace epistles at first welcome to Joyce, became indif- 
ferent to him as his ideals altered, and finally even distasteful, 
yet they established a claim upon his chivalry which he had no 
choice but to honor in full! 

Walking by his side toward his favorite haunt, a secluded 
pine-grove far outside the college-campus, Mandy was not uh- 
aware that Joyce had grown not only away from, but above her, 
but her vanity persuaded her that Joyce himself did not realize 
his eminence. She told herself that as his wife she would 
keep him at her feet; and her sharp little tongue was the 
weapon by. which she- proposed -to do it! Her under-current of 
thought reacted exteriorily, not to.-Mandy’s advantage. -» She was 
at once constrained and consequential, tossing her head and 
laughing loudly when observed by passers-by, that none might 
suspect that she was not at perfect ease with Centreville’s vale- 
dictorian, Joyce Josselyn ! 

At first she had attempted to take Joyce’s arm, but he did 
not respond; and as her quick eye remarked other couples, she 
concluded that the omission she had been tempted to resent as 
neglect, was only “Centreville style”! When the grove was 
reached, she sniffed at it disparagingly, but admitted that she 
was glad to be out of sight of that stuck-up crowd, and said 
she did n’t see that Centreville Class-Day was half as much fun 
as a Maintown picnic, anyway; and she guessed that she ’d been 
pretty much of a fool to look forward to it,—for eight long 


years ! 
VOL. LXXIV.—22 + 
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Joyce acknowledged that the social functions differed in kind, 
but ignored the significant reminder, In fact, the power of 
speech had left him. He was studying Mandy with a keen- 
eyed criticism whereof was born despair. 

In the years of absence that had lent enchantment, he had 
recalled his sweetheart indulgently, as a pretty, glowing village- 
maiden, picturesque, if not conventionally fashionable; whose 
natural charm surpassed artificial refinements. But the reality 
failed even his modest ideal. His pride was humiliated, his sen- 
sitiveness tortured, his taste revolted by her social stamp. Irre- 
sistibly he compared her to Mrs. Raymond, to Mina, to Gladys; 
and poor Mandy did not profit by the contrast. The years be- 
tween budding girlhood and full-blown womanhood; beautifying 
in their passage when the type is noble, are fatal to feminine 
beauty where neither soul nor intellect dominates the physical 
existence. Mandy’s glow of youth had deepened to coarseness ; 
her picturesqueness accentuated to oddity: her quaint simplicity 
degenerated to the vulgarity of the commonplace, unrefined, 
complacent coquette of a crude and unfastidious social circle. 
Her dark silk frock, ludicrously inappropriate the hot summer- 
day, aged and commonized her, its dreadful maroon conflicting 
fatally with her too damask cheeks: while her beflowered hat 
was set rakishly above a row of ‘“‘beau-catchers’’ enmeshed in a 
net miscalled “invisible”; whose perceptible cobweb associated 
Mandy’s curls with the unpleasant idea of spiders! | 

As if cognizant of his unfavorable criticism, Mandy gave 
Joyce a suddenly resentful glare, and proceeded to indulge her 
temper. 

“That fine Mrs. Raymond of yours thinks a:lot of herself,” 
she burst forth, “but / think she’s too fresh for an old mar- 
ried woman,—though I suppose she’s only. trying to catch you 
for that sickly daughter of hers, who’d be blown away if you 
set her down in a Maintown field, for all she’s as tall as a 
bean-stalk !” 

Not for an instant did Mandy really imagine that Gladys 
was Mrs. Raymond’s daughter; but the maternal suggestion was 
her feminine arrow, which she hoped might rebound to its 
mark. 

“Miss Broderick is Mr. Raymond’s ward, and only a few years 
Mrs. Raymond’s junior,” explained Joyce, wearily, ‘Mandy, 
shall we talk of—ourselves? You know that I am not going 
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home with you, so an understanding is: necessary. Do you wish 
—do you care—to announce—our—engagement ?” 

Mandy prodded the ground with a clumsy boot, while is 
chest rose and fell convulsively. Ever since the hour of her 
arrival, repressed emotions had been. accumulating. Her surprise 
and disappointment at lacking Joyce’s::exclusive devotion from 
the moment of her appearance, had bewildered and annoyed her; 
the primitive social tenet that “‘two. are company,” still obtain- 
ing in Maintown circles, Then her self-love,had been wounded 
painfully, when it dawned upon her that'.a simpler gown and a 
less elaborate coiffure would have established her in closer social 
touch with the radiant girls about her... And even the mascu- 
line side of the question opened no refuge.to: humiliated Mandy. 
From first to last, the incredible and unprecedented fact had 
been evident, that she was not having half.as good a time as 
any of the other girls, anyway! 

Joyce had presented a number of his friend; but one and 
all had devoted themselves with unflattering. promptness to Mina 
and Gladys. Not one had sought voluntarily for an introduc- 
tion to her; not one had asked her to také!.a turn round the 
grounds, nor to dance, when the music was started. She guessed 
Jim Blakely and Harrison Jones were:as good as they were; 
and as far as that went, even Joyce Josselyn: himself need n’t 
think he was any smarter than Lemuel Waters, who wore real 
diamonds in his scarf-pin and ring, and drove fast horses every 
Sunday afternoon,—with Mandy: Johnson: beside him! She 
guessed Lemuel Waters could buy and:-sell half Centreville, even 
if he wasn’t a college-man! Mandy didn’t believe she liked 
college-men half as well as school-boys,:anyway! Joyce Josselyn 
had been a dear, handsome boy; but college had changed and 
spoiled him. He, was now stiff and formal, and put on airs. 
She didn’t see that it would be much fun to be married to a 
cold-blooded stick such as Joyce -Josselyn had turned out! 
Then pent-up emotion got the better of Mandy, and a shower 
of tears fell suddenly. 

‘““Q Mandy, Mandy!” protested Joyce, flushing hotly as he 
stood up to screen her. Then the heart of the boy, still sur- 
viving in the breast of the man, was touched by the sight of 
maiden-tears to a pity akin to love’s resurrection. 

“What is it, Mandy?” he asked with gentle sympathy. 
“Don’t you want to announce our engagement, dear ?”’ 


s 
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“T—-don’t—know!” sobbed the discreet Mandy, “but I 
don’t think you’re killingly anxious yourself, Joyce -Josselyn ; 
and that’s nice, I must say, after waiting for you—for eight 
long years!” 

“Am I responsible for what you choose to think, Mandy ? 
I have asked you to announce it!” 

“O yes! you’ve asked me!” admitted the weeper, sharply. 
“Not because you wanted to, though, Joyce Josselyn; but be- 
cause you knew you had to ask me! You'd look fine leaving 
college with a girl yelling after you that she’d waited eight 
years for you, and got left for her pains! You asked me to 
save your old honor, that’s why you asked me! I wasn’t born 
yesterday and don’t you forget it. Some folks can be smart 
without college!” 

“Mandy! Mandy!” 

“Don’t ‘Mandy’ me, Joyce Josselyn!” Mandy’s temper had 
risen hysterically. ‘“1’m tired to death of your ‘ Mandying, 
Mandying!’ I guess I know those better off than you are, 
that know how to appreciate me, if you don’t. You’ve insulted 
me all day long,—that’s what you’ve done, with your stuck-up 
Mrs. ‘Raymond, and your fine Miss Broderick, and all the rest 
of your grand friends that I wouldn’t shake up in a bean-bag 
together! I guess they'll think a lot of you when I tell them 
how you’ve kept me hanging on for nothing, for eight long 
years! Well, they ’re welcome to my leavings, and that’s what 
you ll be for the rest of your life, Joyce Josselyn; and you 
can’t get out of it though your high-toned lady-friends make 
you the President in the White House! Yes, sir, you’re my 
leavings; for here and now, I tell you mo, Joyce Josselyn; xo, 
I won’t announce our engagement! But I’ll announce the 
breaking of it; and what’s more, I jilt you for a better man, 
and he’s Mr. Lemuel Waters, Esq.! He’s worth a dozen of you 
and your tiresome old valedictory, that’s what he is; and there 
isn’t one of your swéls can shake a stick at him! I guess the 
biggest store in Maintown’s enough better than your stuffy old 
Centreville college,—and it better be, too,—or Mandy Johnson 
would n’t wipe her shoes on it!” 

The panting Mandy, pausing for breath, suddenly realized 
that she had burned her ships behind her. Her uncontrolled 
temper and mimble tongue had betrayed her into a speech that 
Joyce could: scareely condone,—even should she wish him to 
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condone it. Was she glad? Was she sorry,? -Something in the 
pale, tense face .before..her reminded~Mandy,—tender-hearted in 
spite of her vanity and temper,—of the boy whose gentle kiss 
in the moonlight had made him her sweetheart, in the long 
ago! As the highest and finest sentiment of Mandy’s life 
revived reminiscently, the superior charm of Mr. Lemuel Waters, 
Esq., suddenly evaporated. When all was said, Joyce Josselyn 
was Joyce Josselyn,—unlike any other: and-after eight years of 
faith, it was mean to jilt him! Now that she: had laid him out 
as his airs deserved, she guessed she’d make up, and marry 
him ! 

But Mandy had reckoned without her host, and looking 
deprecatingly up to Joyce, she realized it. Still childishly simple 
under ordinary circumstances, Joyce’s blandness, in truth, was 
akin to the blandness of the heathen Chinee, and therefore not 
to be relied upon too implicitly. To Mandy’s tirade he had 
listened in silence, although within him seethed a veritable 
passion of revolt. His pride was hurt, his dignity insulted, his 
refinement shocked; above all, his heart wounded. Through all 
these years, Mandy’s faith and love, redeeming her less noble 
traits, had appealed to his heart and honor; yet only to fail him 
in the end,—for an unknown Lemuel Waters ! 

“OQ Joyce!” gasped Mandy, awed by his stern white face, 
and suddenly realizing that gentle Joyce was Hiram Josselyn’s 
son ;—‘‘O Joyce! I didn’t half mean it! My spunk got up, 
but my bark’s enough worse than my bite, I guess! I won’t © 
jilt you, Joyce, truly I won’t,—if you don’t—want me to!” 

‘““Mandy,” answered Joyce, with proud, finality, “I am glad, 
sincerely glad that Mr. Waters is a worthier man than I am! 
The best man is none too good for a good little wife! I hope 
that your marriage may be very, very happy!” 

Had Mandy jilted Joyce, or Joyce jilted Mandy ? 

The question was indeed a vexed one to Mandy, as Joyce, 
in the silence of insulted dignity, escorted her back to the 
campus. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CBRISCIRAS BELLS. 


Bear the jovous sermon swing 
With the Christmas bells, 

In their tuneful jingle ring 
Over bills and delis: 

As they part the icy air, 
Leaving warmth bebind, 

With a message and a prayer— 
** Just be kind, kind, kind!’ 


Other bells sive stern command: 
Some, “‘Be brave, be swift, be strong!” 
Only Christmas bells expand 
With so sweet a sons. 
Rever little song before 
All the world in love could bind ; 
Bear the Christmas bells implore— 
**Just be kind, kind, kind!” 


MARY PALMER BLANCHET. 





‘* ALL THE WORLD IN LOVE COULD BIND. 
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PREACHING DURING THE RENAISSANCE.* 


BY REV. LUCIAN JOHNSTON. 


Cee IKE all other literary arts, preaching during the 

; ; Renaissance considerably degenerated from its 

medizval simple earnestness under the spell of the 

too sudden and hence ill-digested importation of 

Greek culture: in a word, it became classic, just 

as it was once more to become at the close of the seventeenth 

century. Sermons grow longer, more elaborate in arrangement, 

polished in style, affected with the learned and burlesque with 

the ignorant, are overloaded with metaphor, classic in allusions, 

they lose their love of nature, of simple life, and therefore much 
of their power. 

Affectation took the place of earnestness; hence we meet 
with studied gesticulation carried so far that some preachers 
even made it a rule to cough at fixed intervals, for the same 
purpose, no doubt, that some modern imitators will make fre- 
quent use of a handkerchief. In some old MSS. there are mar- 
ginal directions of this like: ‘‘ Sit down—stand up—mop your- 
self—ahem! ahem !—now shriek like a devil.’”” What a cynical 
pleasure it would afford to get a similar look at the MSS. of 
some of our oratorical acquaintances ‘afflicted with such weak- 
nesses ! 

Then, too, the same sermons would serve for festivals of 
different. meaning, so little connection had they with any event. 
One preacher took for the text of no fewer than forty-four 
sermons during Advent, Christmas and succeeding festivals, the 
words of St. James i. 21: “Wherefore lay apart all filthiness,” 
etc. Qn to the text there would be tacked an exordium with- 
out much apparent intrinsic connection, and this: followed by a 
learned exposition, loaded down with quotations from dogma, 
civil and canon law; above all, metaphors from classic sources 
were strung all over the sermon until it looked like: the: facade 
of a degenerate Renaissance church with its sculptured orna- 
ments all out of taste. 


*See article in November, tgor, issue on ‘‘ The Art of Preaching in Mediaeval Times.” 
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A FRENCH BISHOP SERMONIZES. 


This classic mania really never died out. completely until 
perhaps the dawn of the nineteenth century, though the gravity 
of the situation created by the Reformation did for a time bring 
Catholic orators back to their senses. As late as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century a French bishop could indulge in 
what appears to us of these days well-nigh blasphemy. Speak- 
ing of Christmas the bishop thus-takes his flight: ‘We, now, 
skimming over the sea in our boat, come to behold the Infant 
born into the world to conquer it. He is our Bellerophon, who, 
mounted on the Pegasus of His humility, winged by union with 
the Deity, has overcome the world, . . . the world, a true 
and strange chimera; lion as to its front by its pride, dragon 
behind in its avarice, goat in the midst by its pollution! He is 
our youthful Horatius overcoming the three Curiatii of ambi- 
tion, avarice, and sensuality. He is our Hercules who has beaten 
down the triple-throated Cerberus, and who has in His cradle 
strangled serpents. The one crushed only two, but ours ‘has 
destroyed three: the vanity of the world by His subjection, the 
avarice of the world by His poverty, the delights of the world ° 
by His mortifications” (Baring-Gould, p. 14). 

The good bishop might just as well have said, He is our 
Charlemagne, our Philip Augustus, our Louis XI., our Joan of 
Arc, our Bayard, etc., with just as much relevance, if not more 
reverence. 

A CHRISTIAN AND A PAGAN RENAISSANCE. 


Just as, however, the reader is previously warned against a too 
exaggerated respect for medieval preaching, so a similar caution 
is necessary concerning that of the period under discussion. 
Because it should be borne in mind that the Renaissance had 
its good as well as bad side, or rather that there were two 
Renaissances—one Christian and moderate, the other utterly 
pagan and radical. The two tendencies had shown themselves 
to some extent in the works of the two founders of the new 
spirit—Petrarch and Boccaccio; by the fifteenth century they 
were at open war. Utter paganism, along with its thinly dis- 
guised agnosticism--and unmentionable immoralities, found its 
admirers and defenders inthe able but infamous Lorenzo Valla, 
Antonio Beccadelli, Poggio Bracciolino, not to mention’ the more 
moderate Filelfo and AEneas Silvius Piccolomini. Sharing their 


. 
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love for Clagsic culture, but keeping themselves unpolluted by its 
sceptical epicureanism, were a hardly less distinguished body of 
moderate and Christian men of letters, such as Gianozzo Man- 
etti, Ambrogio Traversari, Lionardo Bruni, Gregorio Carraro, 
Francesco Barbaro, Maffeo Vegio, Vittorino da Feltre, and To- 
maso Parenticelli, afterwards Pope Nicholas V. In fact, we can 
discern a third class which shared neither the learning of the 
Renaissance nor its immorality, namely, the party of the friars. 
Now, in the bosom of this Christian Renaissance much of the 
old poetry and common sense remained. Hence, right at the 
very height of the period, the fifteenth century, we meet with a 
long list of brilliant and popular preachers, such as St. Vincent 
Ferrer; the Franciscans, St. Bernardine of Siena, Alberto da Sar- 
teano, St. Jacopo della Marca, St. John Capistran, Antonio da 
Simini, Silvestro di Siena, Giovanni di Prato, Antonio di Ver- 
celli; above all, the great Dominican, Savonarola.* 

However, allowing for all this, our contention remains that 
enough of Renaissance bad taste had penetrated even into the 
sermons of most preachers to lessen their efficacy. The evil 
tendencies of paganism had taken a “fearful hold on the upper 
classes. . . . Many ecclesiastical dignitaries also show undue 
favor to the false Humanism” (Ib., p. 38). Classicism was in 
the very air; people of education thought in it and spoke it; 
hence, too, the preachers, even like St. Bernardine, who is said 
to have studied oratory from ancient models, and whose disciple, 
Alberto da Sarteano, certainly did so. Hence the church authori- 
ties seem to have been rather amused than otherwise by the 
fantastic mixture of Christian piety and pagan mythology then 
quite the vogue. Being “the thing,” how could they oppose 
it? ‘What need to cry out if a lively orator should introduce 
a Roman asseveration into. his discourse? Who would charge 
him with polytheism if, instead of calling on the one God, he 
should on some occasion say ‘Ye gods’ ?” or if, as an enthusi- 
astic littérateur did, chose Mercury for his patron saint and 
address prayers to the same as the “‘artium mentis ingenii facun- 
dizque optime dux,” etc. ? 


THE FOIBLES OF THE FRIARS. 


And what if the friars as a body did oppose this pagan 
spirit? There were too many zealots‘ among them who, unable 


* Pastor's History of the Popes, vol. i., Introduction, passim. 
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to distinguish between the good and bad in Classicism, went to 
the opposite’ extreme of coarseness, and thereby indirectly aided 
the very. cause they opposed. These were the men who con- 
sidered Valla a heretic * because of his ‘attack on Priscian and 
the medieval grammarians, and who, as it is said, despised St. 
Augustine’s City of God because it contained quotations from 
Virgil) Their sermons were hardly, therefore, models of urban- 
ity ; consider, for instance, this oratorical gem from a Dominican, 
Gabriel. Barletta (1481): “ After His (Christ’s) victory over 
Satan, the Blessed Virgin sends Him the dinner she had pre- 
pared for herself, cabbage, soup, spinach, and perhaps even sar- 
dines ”"—that “perhaps” being doubtless inspired by the scien- 
tific researches of the preacher in the past history of the habitat 
ef the sardine. 

How rhythmical in style and logical in deduction is this 
ether masterpiece of Michael Menot, a Franciscan of the same 
period : 

“The dance is a circular way ; 
The way of the devil is circular ; 
Therefore the dance is the devil’s way.” 


Proved by Scriptural texts such as “circuivi terram; circuit 
querens quem devoret; in circuitu impii ambulant.” Again, 
the same referring to the prodigal son serves up this odd mix- 
ture: “ Mittet ad quarendum les drapiers, les merchands de 
soye, . . . quando vidit sibi pulchras caligas d’ecarlate, bien 
tirees,’ etc. No wonder such men became the butt for the 
ridicule and slander of the pagan Humanists, who called them 
“rude peasants.” Still less is it probable that such enemies 
could successfully tone down the spirit of classicism that had in- 
vaded the pulpit like every other branch of literature and art. 
This seems enough to sustain the contention that pulpit ora- 
tory had in general suffered by this overloading of Greek and 
Latin culture, in the same way that architecture did; that with 
all its faults of comparative carelessness in style and looseness ot 
arrangement, the medieval sermon—fresh, earnest, vigorous, and 
popular—was a more effective weapon for good than that of the 
Renaissance, which sacrificed these essential qualities for the more 
showy elegance of style and harmony of sequence. If the exist- 
ence of the above-mentioned and other great preachers is still 


*Itis curious how easily a certain class of combatants throw recklessly and ridiculously 
charges of heresy. 
. 
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urged as an objection to this view, we will add anent ‘it that 
many of them can in a sense be claimed for the succeeding 
period, so far as they were not so much observers of their own 
as prophets of the coming age. Many lived after the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and, like the prophets of old, preached the 
coming destruction. Above all is this the case with the greatest 
of them all, Savonarola—a man so completely out of sympathy 
with his times as to have paid with his blood for daring to 
rebuke them. Even in his love for art he was “held by great 
souls of Michael Angelo’s stamp to be, as he truly was, the pre- 
cursor of a new era, in which the power of Christianity would 
again be revived, without prejudice to nature or antiquity.” * 

Yes, it is significant that the Renaissance should have put to 
death its greatest preacher (Florence, at 10 o'clock on the 23d 
of May, 1498); it is equally significant that the church was then 
on the verge of a conflict from which she was to come forth 
alive largely owing to the rise of a more efficient class of preach- 
ers than those of that formal, polished, and corrupt age. 


AT THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION. 


The mutterings of the stirring Reformation interrupted the 
classic quiet of the academies as rudely as the cannon of Napo- 
leon boomed into the ears of the dancers at that ball-room at 
Brussels. Dilettantes like Erasmus and papal Mecenases like 
Leo X. might amuse themselves with witticisms at the expense 
of this “squabble of monks’”’; but the more serious felt that a 
great battle was at hand, and girded themselves accordingly. 
The story of that death-struggle is as well known as the other 
at Waterloo. 

But there is one phase of it to which few seem to turn their 
looks; we mean the battle as waged from the pulpit, and the 
importance of the same in deciding the general result. Impos- 
sible will it always be to say what aided most in the Catholic 
counter-reformation; however, it is not too much to say that 
the pulpit exercised as much influence as theology, and perhaps 
more than political diplomacy. At all events, it is significant 
that the ablest organized body of champions of the church in 
that dread epoch—the Society of Jesus—made of the pulpit one 
of its most frequent and effective weapons; that a strikingly 
large percentage of the great Reformation preachers issued pre- 

* Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, by Villari (trans.), p. 145. 
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cisely from that society: Matthias Faber, Philip von Hartung, 
John Osorius, Francis Coster, Antonio Vieyra, etc. This be- 
comes all the more probable if we can believe a Protestant 
testimony to the inefficiency of the reformers as pulpit orators.* 


USE OF SCRIPTURE AND OTHER AUXILIARIES. 


Allowing, therefore, the importance of the pulpit in the 
Reformation period, the question arises concerning the elements 
that gave it such strength. The answer is ready enough. It 
went back again to its old medizval traditions, and dropped for 
a time the classicism of the Renaissance. Again, therefore, we 
meet with the same familiarity in the use of Scripture. Here 
we meet with a most extraordinary statement from the writer 
above quoted: “The main contrast between Roman Catholic 
sermons and those of Protestant divines in the age of which I 
am speaking (Reformation) consists in the wondrous familiarity 
with Scripture exhibited by the former, beside a scanty use of 
it made by the latter. It is not that these Roman preachers 
affect quoting texts, but they seem to think and speak in 
Scripture without an effort, and scriptural illustrations are at 
their fingers’ ends; and these are not taken from one or two 
pet books, but selected evenly from the whole Bible.” + This 
needs no comment, coming as it does from a Protestant source. 

So, too, the medizval love for nature found its way back to 
the pulpit; hence we find such as Philip von Hartung preach- 
ing a whole sermon upon the lark with all the simple earnest- 
ness of a Francis Assisi; Matthias Faber drawing a lesson from 
the construction and growth of flowers. 

Allied to this came the revival of genuine taste and imagina- 
tion joined to that antithesis of classicism—piety. De Barzia, 
Jacques Marchant, Osorius, were brilliant examples of these 
qualities. Naturally, also, sermons became. more. varied in their 
matter and practical in tone. Thus, Matthias Faber could leave 
behind him three huge volumes of sermons for every Sunday in 
the year, containing some fifteen discourses for each, without 
losing in freshness and variety. The habit of mystically inter- 
preting the Scriptures—so peculiar to the medieval mind— 
repeats itself with these Reformation preachers—Stella, Mar- 
chant. Only in manner and construction is there noticeable 
much of a departure from medieval models. The Renaissance 

* Baring—Gould, p. 59. tIb., p. 25. 
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was never completely ousted, even from the. pulpit, by the re- 
ligious intensity of the period. Hence the sermon was better 
arranged than in the free, off-hand, extempore. sermon of long 
before; at the court of Louis XIV. only deep piety and solid 
learning prevented such as Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon 
from falling back into complete classicism, so faultless in style 
and construction are their discourses; we must add, too, their 
sense of their dignity. Buffoonery will every now and then dis- 
grace the pulpit, but during this period it never became so 
wide-spread or so completely passed beyond the bounds of rea- 
son and decency as during the Renaissance and its revival at 
the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, 


REVIVAL OF CLASSICISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


When the warring religious bodies of Christians lay. down 
their arms from pure exhaustion at the Treaty of Westphalia, in 
1648, a new era began for the better, so far as religious  tol- 
eration was concerned. But with the passing of immediate 
danger the church, to a certain extent, relaxed her. vigilance; 
or, to speak more properly, rested awhile; and so did the pul- 
pit, notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions, Men had begun 
to. think of other things beside the eternal blood-stained Bible, 
And so again the old classicism raised its head. Strange fact 
in history. is this same love for the ancient Greek and Roman 
classics. After the fall of Rome it revives with Charlemagne ; 
then after the night of the Northman invasions it revives again 
in the twelfth, and almost. anticipates the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century; disregarded for three hundred years by scho- 
lastic speculation, it burst out as never before on the eve of the 
Reformation; still again forgotten in .the religious wars of that 
epoch, it reappears towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and reassumes its ancient supremacy over letters and, 
unfortunately, over the pulpit. Hence the same old faults creep 
in—tediousness, gaudy ornament, stiffness, formality on the 
learned and coarseness on the ignorant side. Even Francis Cos- 
ter, who died a little earlier than this period (1619), is dread- 
fully tedious and long-winded. Maximilian Deza (born 1610) 
was as classic as one could well be. Thus, at the marriage of a 
certain queen of Poland with the Duke of Lorraine he displays 
his learning by referring to the marriage of no less celebrated 
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personages than Cadmus and Harmonia, Jupiter and Juno, 
David and Michol, Isaac and Rebecca, winding up with the 
marriage of Cana. Such classic extravagance naturally provoked 
a reaction, which unfortunately went to the other extreme,. Thus, 
Pére Guerin condemned a certain book called La Parnasse des 
Poetes (1625): ‘ Cursed be the spirit that dictated such thoughts; 
cursed be the hand that wrote them; woe to the publisher” *— 
and so on until pretty much everybody in sight had been 
cursed. Then when we get down to that ignorant fraternity of 
popular friar-preachers, hedge-priests, dissenting ministers, we 
find either the same, grotesque. display of affected learning or 
the brutal condemnation of all learning characteristic of their ills 
in the Renaissance. All suffer from the faults usual in such an 
age of bad taste: verbal conceits, nonsensical comparisons, divi- 
sions ad infinitum, extravagances of all descriptions, tediousness. 
Of course, good preachers there were as will ever be. Here 
we speak only of the general faults introduced by the baneful 
spirit of classicism, for to, its door are most of these to be laid. 
Whenever it obtains supremacy religion seems to languish and 
pulpit oratory, the public expression of religion. With the pass- 
ing of that age of classicism pulpit oratory, therefore, improved. 
Witness in England the fervid oratory of the leaders of the 
Methodist revival—a movement as much against classicism. in 
the pulpit as Cowper’s poetry is against it in literature. And to- 
day if our pulpit oratory have any virility it is due to the tact 
that we are still_on the wave of so-called “ romanticism,” which 
is in many respects. synonymous with medizvalism—with the 
medieval chivalry of Scott, the medizval piety. of Cardinal 
Newman, the medizval. free and untrammelled eloquence of a 
Lacordaire, an Agostino da Montefeltre, a Father Burke. 


COROLLARIES. 


If the reader has perused the foregoing with reflection, he will 
have already perhaps drawn his practical conclusions. We make 
bold to express our belief that they would be somewhat like the 
following : : 

Ist. Preaching is an essential element in the practical life of 
the church, and a sure index of her vitality. This is proved by 
the fact that religion is ever at a low ebb when preaching is 
neglected—for instance, the period of the Renaissance. Whereas 


* Baring-Gould, p. 17 seq. 
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the church flourishes precisely during the periods of her best ora- 
tory—Middle Ages, counter-reformation. Why should this be? 
Because good preaching gives the church firm hold upon the 
masses, in whose affection lie her greatest strength and glory. 
This is the secret. And surely it is amply proved by the whole 
history of the counter-reformation, when the church, betrayed by 
politicians, was saved by the masses who were attracted by her 
eloquence. This too is the view of a writer speaking of the 
political influence wielded by the orators of the early church; 
admitting that they owed much of their fame and influence to 
the prevailing close union of church and state, he adds: “ But 
it may surely be questioned whether their influence at court did 
not result also from the immense power they wielded over the 
multitudes of the cities by the purity of Christian doctrine” (as 
preached from the pulpit); . . . “the history of the church 
is the history of the pulpit.” * We may add: the history of the 
church is, therefore, the history of democracy. 

2d. Preaching to the people, therefore, is as noble an occupa- 
tion as addressing the most cultured audiences, and to it should be 
given equal attention. And-so we read how the great geniuses of 
the church, even those whose whole lives were consumed in study, 
loved, like St. Thomas Aquinas, to go out amongst the poor and 
preach to them; whilst all the great lights of the patristic age 
seemed to have taken special delight in it. This is both a lesson 
and a consolation to some ambitious, bright young assistant who 
finds little encouragement to oratory in the blank faces of his 
ignorant audiences, and to the old pastor without ambition who 
looks upon preaching as a burden to be as quickly disposed of 
as possible with the usual “stave.” Let us be candid, brother 
preachers! The people are not an encouragement to our oratory, 
but the fault is in our-weakness; for the capacity to-interest and 
move the plain people is the very perfection of oratory, whilst 
the love of talking to the people is no less a sign of pastoral 
zeal. 

3d. Since preaching must be mainly to the masses, our great 
orators above described all sought to speak the people’s language. 
Hence their frequent use of similes from every-day life and na- 
ture, their aphorisms, terse directness of style, simplicity of con- 
struction, avoidance of interminable divisions, etc. Hence, too, 
their originality in the methods of attracting attention. Now, no 

* Hood, p. 196. 
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sensible man will approve of all the sensational methods of the 
Salvation Army people, or of the great Methodistical revivalists 
of the eighteenth century. Yet they are not to be too sweep- 
ingly condemned, for certainly the great medizval divines at 
times adopted means just as original. Thus, we find one em- 
ploying the nowaday common trick of “all who are truly peni- 
tent hold up your hands.” Have not we of to-day lost some 
power by our timidity ? 

4th. Lastly, a liberal use of Scripture. This is a delicate sub- 
ject in a way, and we are fully alive to the danger of criticising 
too séverely the preacher whose thoughts run rather upon saintly 
lore than Scripture. And yet we have above seen that a close 
acquaintance with Scripture is the distinguishing characteristic 
for excellence of the great preachers in the past. It is not our 
province to offer gratuitous advice, yet we humbly offer the 
suggestion that a little more Scripture could very effectively take 
the place of certain hagiographical narrations which more than 
occasionally find utterance from the modern pulpit. 

However, as this paper is intended not so much as an essay 
upon what preaching ought to be as upon what it has been, we 
will let the reader go, satisfied if he departs with an abiding be- 
lief in the close connection between the life of the church and 
her preaching; with the firm conviction that, the secret of this 
close connection lies in the imperative necessity of the church to 
find her greatest strength in the love of the masses whom she 
reaches through the pulpit. Perhaps she does realize this. Per- 
haps this is why her unerring instinct insists so constantly and 
with such emphasis upon the duty of preaching, even when she 
must know that at times many a poor priest has not an idea in 
his head intrinsically worth listening to. Perhaps she feels that 
she cannot afford to lose the love of the masses, even though 
concordats and politics may go to the winds. At all events, 
such is the result of our studies of the past, namely, that con- 
cordats are not worth the paper they are written upon, nor will 
ever be respected unless the politicians drawing them up are 
convinced that the same are backed up by the love of the 
people for the church; and, moreover, that the people will 
lose that same love just as soon as they perceive that those 
representing the church do not care enough for them to preach 
to them, 
VOL. LXXIV.—23 
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CONFIDENCE. 


GONFIDENGE. 


With Thee | walk along life's thorny way 
In trusting love. 

With Thee beside | struggle through the day 

Nor count the heartaches, for ‘T'hy Spirit’s ray 


Guides me above. 


| lean, ®) Christ, when clouds obscure the light, 
[pon ‘Thy breast; 

Thy loving arm doth guide my steps aright, 

And well | know that ’yond life's grief-born night 


I'll be at rest. 


Why murmur tho the cross be hard to bear? 
Not | alone, 

But ‘Thou beside doth walk my griefs to share, 

And safe ‘T'hou’lt lead me in. T'hy tender care 
(Into Thy throne. 


MAY CARROLL. 
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met is, we think, not too much to say that since 
Newman no English Catholic writer has more 
fully gained the ear of the non-Catholic English 
reading public than Father Tyrrell”; so writes, in 
the pages of the October Month, a reviewer of this 
,uthor’s latest publication, Zhe Fazth of the Millions. 

At first sight, we must confess, the eulogy impresses us as 
being over-hearty—say, rather, extravagant; for it is unusual to be 
fnd any writer linked ‘in so close a connection with Cardinal 4 
Newman. Yet there are few, if any, readers whose ereflection 
will suggest a name worthy of being substituted for Father 
Tyrrell’s in the sentence quoted. What further vindicates the 
justice of thus ranking the distinguished Jesuit is the fact that, 
among various differences, the two writers in question possess 
some very decided resemblances, over’ and above their having 
addressed themselves with marked success to the same public. 
Mental sympathy, quick discernment, and an unusual gift of 
expression make the younger man a valuable interpreter, as 
temperament makes him a born disciple, of the great Cardinal. 
And if it be true, as is almost necessarily the case, that to be 
mentioned in connection with Newman insures a writer’s being 
relegated to second place, it is likewise true that Father Tyrrell 
has notably extended the range of his teacher’s influence and 
brought many a new intellect into captivity to his principles. 
Indeed, whatever unanticipated delights may await the readers 
of the long promised and much delayed biography of Cardinal 
Newman, only with the greatest difficulty will it overcome our 
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antecedent dissatisfaction that another than Father Tyrrell has 
been chosen as the biographer; for, almost surely, certain 
features will be missing that he better than any other could 
have supplied. 

Newman, when all his many-sided genius has been studied, 
remains of peculiar interest to us as an apologist; and it is in 
the conception and conduct of contemporary apologetics that. the 
two writers most truly may be likened to each other. Since 
the new volume sums up Father Tyrrell’s apologetics as developed 
in contributions to periodical literature and afterwards retained . 
as representative of his maturer reflection, it affords a good 
chance to compare and contrast him with the great Oratorian. 
Our own conviction is that it reveals its author both in charac- 
teristic guise and at his best; further commendation it would be 
difficult to give. 


THE METHOD OF THE MODERN APOLOGIST. 


Of the various. fraternal discussions that have exercised the 
energies of Catholic theologians during recent years none, per- 
haps, has been more lively than the debate upon the method 
that ought to be pursued by the modern apologist. In France, 
for instance, and to a lesser extent in Germany and Italy, a per- 
fect storm of disagreement, dispute, and denunciation has raged 
around the proposal to substitute a new “ method of immanence ”’ 
—based upon the admissions of the Kantian school—for the 
traditional method of demonstrating Christianity by proofs from 
miracles and prophecies. Then, too, there have arisen contro- 
versies whether the analysis of conscience, or the causality proof, 
or the argument from design, deserves the foremost place in the 
demonstration of Theism. The possible. construction of an 
apologetic from ‘the view-point of evolution, the validity of a 
strictly historical method in investigating early Sacramental 
Theology, the right to lay aside ‘theological prepossessions ” 
in studying Scripture; these points, likewise, are discussed— 
ovér-warmly sometimes—by writers concerned about the proper 
method of spreading the Gospel. 

Alongside of, or rather dominating, these issues is a question 
of supreme importance, affecting less the special points of doctrine 
than the general attitude to be assumed by theology in the face 
of warring science. Uncompromising reassertion of all traditiona! 
opinions until their falsity has been scientifically demonstrated is 
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the answer of some who, for love of orthodoxy, submit to the 
charge of defending untenable posts and of sinning alike against 
“ freedom’ of conscience and the liberty of science.” From the 
use .of this method, says a recent writer, there follows “this in- 
convenience, “ that a series of assertions originally considered to 
pertain to faith, or at least to be of obligatory belief for Chris- 
tians, have had to be abandoned, and that each one of. them 
has been abandoned only .when science has scored.a victory.’’ * 
Hience another class of minds prefers a policy of conciliation and 
alliance, encouraging and cultivating science, readily tolerating, 
and even tentatively employing, scientific hypotheses as yet un- 
verified ; but since disciples of this “ advanced”’. school some- 
times incline toward. rashness or headiness, they lie at times 
under the imputation of heterodoxy. So a great deal of the 
energy that might profitably be expended on the work of 
winning souls to the truth is wasted in domestic frays; charges 
of heresy, counter charges of ignorance and tyranny, suggestive 
epithets like “ Obscurantist” and ‘“ Liberal,” have been freely 
interchanged, until’ it is mow generally recognized that the 
present generation is witnessing a real crisis in apologetics. 
There is no small significance, therefore, in the position assumed 
by a writer of Father Tyrrell’s stamp, who unites to the very 
considerable weight of his own authority the official sanction 
attaching to any pronouncement that issues from a member of 
the Society of Jesus. 


A DEFINITION OF. LIBERALISM. 


It will be remembered that Cardinal Newman, in his day, 
suffered some embarrassment from a prevalent tendency to make 
the word ‘ Liberalism” connote all sorts of _rationalistic infiltra- 
tions into Christian thought, he having identified himself with a 
type of ‘mind which deserved the appellation “ Liberal” by right 
of etymology, of history, and, to some extent, of usage too. 
He had but one resource—to define his precise position so as 
to be judged on his own merits, and thus be acquitted of the 
odium attaching to what Father Tyrrell calls “the glorious but 
hopelessly perverted title of ‘Liberal’” In the first edition of 
the Apologia its author had written himself down as an opponent 
of “ Liberalism.” This statement he had been asked to modify. 


* Les Progrés de l'apologétigque. Par M.1\'Abbé de Broglie. Paris, 1886. Au Bureau des 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne. Pp. 16-17. 
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Instead, he added to the second edition of the Apologia a note 
containing eighteen propositions which he considered to be 
characteristic tenets of “ Liberalism,” and which he “earnestly 
renounced and abjured. ; 
Now, Father Tyrrell’s position is analogous to Newman's, for 
he is of a cast which, according to all dictionaries, may very 
justly be described as liberal. But, as any reader familiar with 
the history of English Catholicism will at once perceive, a pro- 
gressive and outspoken thinker to-day runs some risk of being 
mistaken for the representative of a most pernicious tendency 
that commonly goes by the name “ Liberalism.” There is, after 
all, .a good deal in a name—especially when dextrously handled 
by. an enemy. So Father Tyrrell has had to provide against 
the possibility of his views being confused with a rash human- 
ism utterly foreign to him, and to head off any denunciation 
prompted by his consenting to lighten cargo before his decks 
were actually under water. His essays, he writes, ‘are, as 
every: patient and intelligent reader will see, entirely conserva- 
tive in their aim and spirit; for ‘liberal’ and ‘conservative’ are 
terms that have reference to the end by which, as the scholas- 
tics: say, a movement is specified or ‘characterized. The met- 
chant who throws his goods overboard to. save his vessel. and 
his life is certainly a conservative; he does not part with them 
willingly ; but because go they must. Similarly, he who honestly 
and firmly makes every concession needed for the preservation 
of essentials, is most iniquitously classed with those, if such in- 
deed they be, whose very aim is destruction; whose desire is to 
believe, not as much as is truthfully possible, but, as little.” * 
Consistently with this statement, made in the Introduction, our 
author continues, in his paper on “ Liberal” Catholicism: “If 
to be ‘Liberal’ is to be a Utilitarian of the ‘vulgarest type; if 
it is. to have a secret contempt for anything that savors of mys- 
ticism, or that cannot be rationalized or made ‘common-sense’ ; 
if it is to declaim against the religious state; to censure the 
hidden service of contemplative orders as wasted, as something 
better ‘given to the poor’; if it is to be dead to the ‘liturgi- 
cal sense,’ and to have lost all love and reverence*for what has 
come down to us through the ages; if it means playing fast 
and loose with dogmas which martyrs have died for; ina word, 
if it means obliging the world to the extent of sawing through 


* Introduction. 
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the very bough that we are sitting on,—if this is to be liberal 
and broad, then be our soul with the narrow-minded, and let 
our last end be like his!” 


THE ‘'SO-CALLED”’ AMERICANISM REPUDIATED. 


Readers on this side of the Atlantic will immediately advert 
to our own need of guarding against a similar danger, of repeat- 
ing, —“ Americanism” being substituted for “ Liberalism,” —this 
ringing denunciation of a false and ungenerous conception of the 
Catholic ideal. .Neither in this country shall men be permitted 

cloak unspirituality with the mantle of a glorious name. 
And if there were, as it has been said there was, stalking among 
us in the wrappings of American. Catholicity a temper of mind 
disposed to measure things heavenly by the standard of practi- 
cal reason.and business instinct, to wink knowingly at the men- 
tion of voluntary poverty and an unrequited apostolate, to sneer 
at the religious life, to discredit obedience and humility, to 
belittle the dignity and power of the Mother of God, to despise 
Indulgences, to disapprove of fastings. and disciplines, to reject 
all spiritual guidance, to cheapen the value of mental prayer 
and the frequenting of the. sacraments, to remain utterly insensi- 
ble to the beauty of the cloister and the sublime sweetness of 
the contemplative vocation, calling St. Teresa a neurotic and the 
Poverello of -Assisi a crank—if in truth there existed any such 
pseudo-Catholicity, such “shirt-sleeve’’ Americanism, it would 
be repudiated. heartily by all who prize those precious seeds of 
faith and practice which the church has cherished in her bosom 
for many a long century that in this day and land they may be 
planted in the souls of our people to bring forth fruit a hun- 
dred-fold. 

Our author then, to return to him, makes it clear that 
rationalizing is as repugnant to his mind as it was to Newman’s. 
The rejection of sot-disant liberalism, however, does not prevent 
him from assuming an attitude of ready sympathy with the best 
tendencies in contemporary thought; for there is probably no 
living Catholic writer quicker to discern scattered germs of truth, 
none more keenly sensitive to the intellectual difficulties attendant 
upon certain orthodox positions, or more thoroughly honest in 
admitting the possibility and even the fact of good faith on 
the part of those who are alien to us in religion. In addition 
to this valuable mental adaptation he possesses another, very 
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precious to any who would minister to the present age; he is 
familiar with its forms of thought, he can speak to it in its own 
language. Not only does he command respect in those domestic 
arenas where disputants argue in terms unintelligible to all not 
of the household, but he takes an honorable place in a larger 
school and shows himself to be a master in the learning of the 


Egyptians. 


THE ART OF USING THE LANGUAGE OF THE AGE. 


An instance of Father Tyrrell’s wise “ conservatism ”—a 
point to which he has drawn attention repeatedly—is the neces- 
sity of speaking to an age in the language which it uses and 
on truths which it is debating, not in unintelligible speech, nor 
on topics devoid of living interest. He is at pains‘ to show 
that the church’s constant policy has been a conscious adapta- 
tion of herself to her environment: “It is not that the modern 
church absolutely understands the faith better in any appreciable 
way,* but that she understands it in a way better suited to the 
modern mind. Had she used our language to a former age she 
would have failed in wisdom as much as were she now to use 
notions and expressions that for us are meaningless and obsolete. 
The questions that are’ put in different ages are different; but 
in all diversities of age and country the church follows the 
example of her Founder, who always used the categories of 
those to whom He spoke: to shepherds He is a shepherd; 
to fishermen He is the great fisher of souls; to lawyers He is 
the universal judge; to traders He is a merchant; to the rabbis 
He is the one Master; and so, with all, He is Father and King, 
or whatever will best bring home supernatural realities to their 
imagination and customary forms of reasoning. And: in like 
manner the church has used the categories of Platonism, of 
Roman jurisprudence, of Aristotelianism, or of whatever thought- 
system she has found in vogue, for the moulding and setting 
forth of her message.’’+ In another place Father Tyrrell explains 
the use of Scholasticism: ‘The Catholic religion can no more 
be independent of philosophy than it can of language.” And so 
the church took a philosophy “which when.living obtained an 
universality even wider than that of the Latin or Greek tongue, 

and in this philosophy she eventually decided to embody 
her dogmas, leaving it to those who should care to do so, at 


* The context explains the exact meaning of this phrase. tI. p. 196. 
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their own risk, to translate them from the mind-forms of Aris-' 


totle into the mind-forms of other thinkers, salva substantia.” * 
But “if a man has closed his teeth against everything that savors 


of scholasticism, we must either abandon him, or else see if there’ 


be any among the methods he will submit to, which may in 


any wise serve our purpose.” To abandon earnest and honest’ 
inquirers is, of course, an impossible alternative; and so when’ 


“the scholastic apologetic was in disgrace with all but those 
who stood least in need of it, some more acceptable method 
had to be sought out”; for “to suppose that Christianity fs 
pledged to more than this common substratum which none deny, 


except through verbal confusion, that there is no road to faith’ 


but through what is peculiar to scholasticism or that my first 
step in converting a man to Christ must be to convert him to 
Aristotle, is about as intelligent as to suppose that because the 
church has adopted Latin as her official language she means to 
discredit every other.” f 


AN APOLOGIST MUST. BE UP TO DATE. 


Of course, the apologist should model his policy upon: that’ 


of the church. The Génie du Christianisme is cited as an in- 
stance of new departures in apologetic made “with a view of 
meeting the exigencies of the world as it is, not as it might or 
ought to have been.” { Evidently Father Tyrrell thinks with 
the Archbishop of Albi:§ ‘The apologist must be up-to-date ; 
he has not, like the theologian, a share in the impassibility and 
eternity of God.” Both these writers evidence the earnestness of 
their convictions by living up to them, despite the risks inevita- 
bly attaching to this sort of “conservatism.” So true is this in 
Father Tyrrell’s case, that when his readers meet his outline of 
the ideal present-day apologist, they will be apt to conclude 
that they have happened upon a delightful bit of unconscious 
auto-photography. Says our author: “ We need interpreters or 
go-betweens; men, that is, who know and sympathize with both 
sides, who have at once a comprehensive grasp of the ‘idea’ of 
Catholicism and are possessed with its spirit, and who are no 
less in touch with the spirit of their own country and age, its 
strength and its weakness; who can understand and speak both 
languages, and, recognizing unity of thought under diversity of 





*T. pp. 121-123. til. pp. 279-281. t Jbid. 
§ See his Pastoral on Clerical Studies, Revue du Clergé Frangais, December 1, 1900. 
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expression, can translate from one into the other, interpreting 
the age to the church and the church to the age.”* © 

Words like those cited above, especially when coming from 
such a source, should do considerable toward effecting that re- 
vival nowadays agitated for on so many sides. Often we are 
forced to ask ourselves what becomes of the rich ore mined in 
our Catholic schools of learning; for in more than one sense we 
seem to be in the world and yet not of it. It is not merely 
that we do not guide the thought of the day; nor that we fail 
to have a voice in discussions most deeply affecting the accept- 
ance of the fundamentals of our faith; but, too frequently, we 
remain even unaware that such discussions are going on; and 
further, we feel ourselves unable to appreciate their import, inas- 
much as we cannot understand the language in which they are 
conducted. To-day the current speech of the learned world is 
full of scientific phraseology, and, therefore, strange to many 
of us; again, it is inspired with notions and allusions suggested 
by the Transcendental philosophy; and it supposes at least a 
bowing acquaintance with such occult symbols as “ Hegelian 
phenomenology”; yet we, with, all our poring over “safe authori- 
ties,” are apt to be perfectly innocent of familiarity with these 
ideas and theories, baneful and banned from our schools, 
though at worst as indispensable to us, even if as dangerous, 
as poisons to the medical practitioner. 


THE BIDDING OF ST. IGNATIUS. 


The very reading of Father Tyrrell’s plea that in order to 
speak to the heart of a people the church must study its lan- 
guage, makes one revert to the memory of an encyclical letter 
sent out to all the Jesuits in the world by St. Ignatius on the 
first of January in the year 1556—a message written by Polanco 
and recorded by Genelli. It contains a command to every Jesuit 
to learn and to use the vernacular tongue for the greater “ edifi- 
cation and profit’ of the peoples amid whom he resides. The 
analogy appears to be worthy of mention, were it only to show 
how aptly this son of Loyola interprets the mind: of his father, 
and how baseless is the popular calumny that represents the 
Jesuit ideal to be one of immovable and unadaptable sameness. 
“Speak the language of the land: Spanish in Spain, French 
in France, German in Germany, and Italian in Italy”; such 


*I. p. 9. 











is the bidding of “the first Jesuit,” and similar is Father 
Tyrrell’s counsel concerning the policy that should be adopted 
by us in the midst. of a cultured, non-Catholic world. 
Whether or not we consider ourselves the heirs of a finer 
learning; whether or not, at heart, we are touched with 
that self-sufficiency to which Mr. Wilfred Ward* intimates 
that members of an infallible church are sometimes liable: 
even so, we must adapt ourselves to the exigencies of 
the situation in which Providence has placed us. Be we 
better or worse than our surroundings, in any event we shall 
do well to follow the lines laid down by St. Ignatius, and imitate 
the conduct of those children of his who in China assumed the 
gar) of mandarins because they found this course expedient for 
the success of their missionary enterprise. They did not repudi- 
ate thereby their convictions of the superiority of European 
culture; neither are we disloyal in recommending that cadet 
apologists be initiated into the mystic language of modern phil- 
osophy .and science lest, listening to some great man’s pronun- 
ciamiento and not knowing the meaning of his words, they will 
be to him that speaketh as barbarians, and-he that speaketh as 
a barbarian to them. Even supposing that, like the reawakened 
sleepers of Ephesus, they possess good gold, if it is of a coin- 
age unknown in the mart it will remain useless for all purposes 
of trade. 


TEACH THE TEACHERS. 


In line with this insistence on the need of keeping in touch 
with advancing thought, Father Tyrrell advises that defenders 
of the faith apply their energies not merely to “ sledge-hammer 
controversy” with the multitude, but to influencing the few who 
lead and determine the opinions of the many. He is not blind 
to the difficulties. of this burdensome task; apparently he has 
been made acquainted with current prejudices against its possi- 
bility; but he continues to protest vigorously against what he 
calls intellectual quietism, and to insist that the church’s aim 
has always been to. understand and utilize the mental forms and 
presuppositions of every great school of thought and, as in the 
period of Scholasticism, to translate theology into ‘‘ the fashion- 
able mind-language”’ of the day. “If we may appeal to reason 
at all, we should surely appeal to the highest and best as well 
* Life of Wiseman, Epilogue. 
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as, or in preference to, the lowest; we should go to the root 
of the evil instead of endlessly nipping off buds; we should 
care chiefly to influence those who influence others” *—all of 
which will suggest to some, who have not perceived it before, 
the intimate connection in our own day between the apostolic, 
missionary spirit and the very finest and deepest learning that 
the world has to offer. 

The indications already given make it apparent that Father 
Tyrrell aims, above all else, at the needs of the present age. 
He is wide-awake. He perceives the drift of events, and studies 
their significance with deeper insight than most of us. For ex- 
ample, insisting, as many do, upon the fact that Protestantism 
is in the last throes of its death-agony, he draws attention, as 
few do, to -the consequent change that must take place in 
methods of controversy, It is not a world inoculated with the 
poison of formal heresy that surrounds the church nowadays. 
“In English-speaking countries her: environment is, to a grow- 
ing extent, that of a cultured paganism, and to such an envi- 
ronment she must now adapt her conduct.” + Nevertheless, 
habits of three centuries are slowly altered, and we “find here 
and there Catholic controversialists in full armor sawing the air 
with their heavy broadswords, disproving justification by’ faith 
alone, and the all-sufficiency of Scripture as a guide to truth.” { 
How this strikes home if one has gradually drifted into a habit 
of mind where he rests content with a refutation of the errors 
defended by teachers dead and gone these many generations, 
and largely discredited among contemporary Protestants. ‘For 
the outlining of our doctrinal differences with Luther and 
' Calvin, Bossuet’s Variations and Mohler’s Syméolik are books of 
immense value; but if'we seek no further we shall be ignorant 
of a very different story of Protestant variations revealed in 
such volumes as Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. 


PROSPECTS OF REUNION. 


It is due to Father Tyrrell’s familiarity with the religious 
phenomena of his immediate neighborhood that we owe a rather 
novel view of the “Prospects of Reunion.” His study of High- 
Churchism results in a verdict quite startling at first sight, that 
the movement is so distinctly Providential, so fruitful in prepar- 
ing converts to Catholicism, that we are bound to rejoice at the 

* Introduction. t Ibid. t Ibid. 
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failure of Catholic attempts to retard and weaken it, said at- 
tempts being made “largely through the exigencies of duty, 
partly through that ovine artlessness which has ever distinguished 
the faithful.” This, in all likelihood, is an accurate estimate of 
the religious situation in England; and, in fact, a volume * pub- 
lished this very month bears timely witness to the precious 
gleanings gathered by Catholicism in the fields of the Establish- 
ment. In our own country, however, Anglicanism can hardly 
be regarded in the same light; not that it fails to send us 
valuable recruits, but because we seem to gain fairly satisfactory 
results, even when, without its mediation, we deal direct with 
Protestantism pure and simple. A partial explanation of the 
ditference may be the lesser strength of Ritualism among Angli- 
cans and the lesser prevalence of bigotry among Evangelicals, in 
this country. 

All thus far said of the volumes before us has been by way 
of comment upon them as a work of apologetics. This, possibly, 
is calculated to dismay the lay mind, either altogether ignorant 
of that department of sacred science, or disposed to believe that 
it is cultivated exclusively through the medium of formal treatises 
and forbidding dissertations, studded with theses and laden with 
teferences—in a word, wearing their skeletons on- the outside. 
It must not be supposed that our author’s work is of this sort. His 
own admonition is needed to arouse us to a proper sense of 
the range and consistency of this plan; to the glance of the 
ordinary observer his book is simply a collection of magazine 
articles on a variety of topics connected with religion, literature, 
and art. Estimated even thus superficially, however, it has its 
charm. It would be regrettable, therefore; if any one diffident 
of his or her philosophical acumen were to be deterred from ap- 
proaching these pages through fear of being inveigled into a 
tiresome study of Christian evidences. 


A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED WARRIOR. 


Father Tyrrell is a theologian; but he knows something of 
science and of recent philosophy and of literature as well. He 
is modern in build, in sympathies, and in training—trained being 
the only word that describes his mode of thinking, be it in- 


* Roads to Rome: Being Personal Records of Some of the More Recent Converts to the 
Catholic Faith. Compiled and edited by the Author of Zen Years in Anglican Orders. With 
an Introduction by Cardinal Vaughan. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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herited, acquired, or infused. For his gifts of clearness, bold- 
ness of speech, luminous and original thought, wit, and happy 
phrasing, we consider him remarkable. Add to this that he is 
deeply spiritual in tone and thoroughly reasonable in his appeals, 
and you have what seems to be a very good reason for read- 
ing his book. Now and again, it is true, one finds a sentence 
apt to distress a sensitive nerve, apt to suggest disagreement 
even on the part of those in deepest sympathy with the general 
attitude of the writer. But few, we venture to say, will lay the 
volumes down unwilling to admit that they have gained a 
great deal in the reading; and this holds good eminently with 
regard to readers seeking intelligent and inspiring treatment of 
subjects connected with the spiritual life, for the pure fragrance 
of the mystic’s ideal is spread abroad in these pages. That 
each of this writer’s previous works has gone into three edi- 
tions is something of a proof that ordinarily his ‘words do not 
deserve to pass unheeded. 

The non-Catholic mind also, it would seem, finds Father 
Tyrrell to its liking. It is an omen of progress that this has 
not been imputed to him unto unrighteousness; for we are so 
curiously constituted that we are prone to wonder how a friend 
of ours can be first friendly towards and then popular with our 
antagonists. In truth, when, a few months ago, Lord Halifax 
quoted approvingly a statement by Father Tyrrell upon the 
limitations of the scholastic philosophy, some thrilled with ex- 
pectant fear. But the incident passed unnoticed, as a token, no 
doubt, that we are all approaching, guasi per ignem, perhaps, 
but nevertheless approaching a condition of calmness and Chris- 
tian forbearance which will do more than many battles to build 
up the kingdom of God. 





THREE SOLITUDES. 


©HREE SOLIMUDES. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


HIE vast, dark wilderness is solitude—the hush 
| Of secret-hiding woods, beyond the hauuts of 
men, 
Where birds unseen sing ghostly songs, and 
far-off rush 
Of waters seems God’s solemn Eden-voice again. 


But deeper solitude than wraps the wilderness 
Envelops me amid the city’s mighty throng, 

Where we, whose very shoulders touch in the mad press, 
To distant orbits of the spirit-world belong. 


But ah! that Jast unspeakable deep solitude, 
The loneliest, saddest, darkest path that mortals tread, 
When one gives all his life to that which seemeth good 
To him, and by his own is misinterpreted ! 





PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 


PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 


BY CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


peeavaeN the bank of the bayou stood the cabin of mud- 
PANO} chinked logs, with a mud chimney at one end 

and a paneless window on each side of its open 

door. From the casements wooden shutters hung 

lopsided on rusty hinges; it was only a question 

of time and tempestuous winds when they would fall upon the 


gourd-vines beneath. 
Naked, the cabin would have been a miserable sight, but in 


the land of the sun Nature is a prodigal mother, covering even 
her step-children with gay garments of green moss and aspiring 
creepers that offer to the joyous winds their silken’ trumpets of. 


rainbow hue. 
Majestic oaks with a swaying drapery of mysterious gray 


towered behind the tiny dwelling, contrasting their permanence 
with its pitiful decay. Above it hung, in magnificent condescen- 
sion, the vanished-leaves and alabaster blossoms of the magnolia, 
glorious empress of the summer woods, fit to adorn a regal park 
or the mirador ofa poet's villa. 

In a japonica but a few feet from the door a mocking-bird, 
attracted by the profusion of rosy flowers, perched and sang 
rapturously, filling the air with his melodious clamor. 

A young girl just within the cabin got up from her chair, 
exclaiming in a poignant voice: 

“ Oh, that bird!” 

“No, Marie,” came pleadingly from the bed in the corner, 
“do not drive him away. I will not hear him sing to-morrow.” 

“Mother!” cried the girl sharply, then sank upon her knees 
at the bedside and clasped in her brown hand the pale one of 
the dying woman. In the other, toilworn and clammy, the beads 
slipped like a measure of heart-beats. Three children on the 
doorstep immediately turned inquisitive little heads. The eldest, 
a boy of ten, crept to the foot of the couch. 

“Mutterchen!” he murmured, and the tears rushed to his 


eyes. 
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The dying woman looked from one to the other: 

““My poor little ones! You will be good to them, Marie- 
chen ?” 

“Oh, mother,—thou knowest !” 

“Do not leave us! Do not leave us!” mourned Rudolf at 
her feet. He squeezed himself between the wall and the bed 
and lay down beside her, snuggling his face against her arm, 
wetting her sleeve. with his tears. The other small creatures 
came into the room also. The youngest, a baby of three, 
puckered her cherry lips and set up a pitiful whimper. 

“Nein, nein, Lottchen! Cry not,” said Marie softly, picking 
her up. Her blonde moon-face was stained with blackberry 
juice, betraying her disobedience, and her sturdy white legs, 
sadly scratched, showed through the rents in her coarse home- 
spun frock. “Do not whip me,” she pleaded, in baby German, 
helplessly, widening her lovely eyes of forget-me-not blue. 
‘‘Nein, liebchen,” whispered Marie, kissing her apricot cheek, 
“sit there, swéet,” and put her on the bed beside the mother, 
who held her tenderly, kissing her soft neck and dimpled 
shoulders. The other girl, Odile, slipped under Marie’s arm with 
jealous eyes, and from the shadow of the fireplace a tall, hand- 
some lad of fifteen stole to her side. They knelt with heads 
huddled together, and the mother’s soft black eyes lingered from 
one to the other. She stretched out her hand; it wandered 
from Lottchen’s golden curls to Marie’s black ones, from Odile’s 
flaxen plaits to Hermann’s short brown bristles. ' 

“My children, my children!” she said faintly; then more 
clearly: “You will be always good children? You will mind 
the father? You will keep the house clean, my Marie? Odile, 
you will knit the stockings, and Lottchen will pick up the chips 
for Marie, and Hermann will help the father in the field, for 
the sun is hot and the ploughing is hard. My little Rudolf 
will milk the Kuhchen and see that the ducks and chickens are 
fed, and—”’ her voice ebbed away. 

“Yes, yes,” they sobbed. 

She slipped the beads between her delicate fingers and began 
to whisper the rosary, the children responding. The doorway 
darkened as the husband and_ father entered—a patient creature 
with stooping shoulders and myopic eyes. He went to the foot 
of the bed and leaned, heavily upon it. 

“Oh, my Eliska,” he murmured, “thou art very ill to-day, then?” 
VOL, LXXIV.—24, 
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“Yes, Rudolf;—I think it is time to send for the priest. 
Things look strange to me,—even my children! And your voice * 
sounds far away.” 

“Yes, it is time,” he answered, and went out with dragging 
feet. Herman kissed his mother again and again, and stole 
away. The old plough-mule was at the door with a miserablc 
saddle strapped over a ragged blanket. 

“You must go to the Fathers at Palmetto,” said Rudolf, 
“and beg one of them to come quick. Tell them your mother is 
dying. I have never seen her look like this. Ask for Father 
Vogel.” 

Hermann rode away, holding the sobs in his aching throat. 
He usually liked the journey to Palmetto, under the interlaced 
boughs of the tall trees that made a green roof for the road, 
and he always kept a lookout for a fern or a flower for his 
mother. But now he was too occupied with the idea of her 
going away from them to think of anything else. She had 
never been one of those loud-voiced, bustling, scolding women 
like some he had seen and heard. She was always smiling and 
merry of speech, and even if she had to punish, it was with a 
light hand, and she would cry as much as the naughty child. 
So it was seldom that she had to ply either hand or switch. 
For the rest she was a slender little figure with abundant hair 
like the silk of young corn, eyes like blots of ink, and a clear 
singing voice. People always observed her curiously in return 
for the timid, deer-like regard of her soft eyes, as if there was 
something uncommon about her. There was; but not as they 
thought. 

The father of the family, Rudolf Raubtier, had drifted to the 
South after emigration to the North, where he had been on the 
verge of starvation. His father and grandfather had been game- 
keepers in a nobleman’s preserves near Kalisz, and Rudolf mar- 
ried Eliska Timanoff, the daughter of one of the Countess’ Polish 
serving-women. People touched their foreheads significantly 
whenever they saw the girl, for her ethereal beauty was of a 
type decidedly more aristocratic than is to be expected among 
women of her class. Certain things were whispered behind her 
back, and fingers were pointed at various portraits in the splen- 
did galiery of the castle in confirmation. But Eliska’s mother 
was herself beautiful and married respectably, and the girl grew 
up in the lodge-keeper’s cottage, became a wife when she was 
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but fifteen, and when her eldest children were eight and six 
years old emigrated to America. The Raubtiers knew nothing ; 
of life outside the forests of the Polish frontier, and glad the: 
wife was.when they left the crowded, squalid quarter of the cold 
Northern city for the bright, open clearing on the banks of the 
bayou. : 
The Southern woods were fairyland to her with the spiky 
palmettos, the lustrous magnolias, the swollen cypresses and 
spreading live-oaks. How beautiful to her was the sluggish 
bayou reflecting in its deep bosom the golden constellations of 
the summer skies, and cradling in its shallows the splendid water- 

above whose ivory shallops fluttered the blue sails of the 
Flower of France ! 

The heron, the flamingo, the snowy crane, mallards with 
peacock necks, and hundreds of wild fowl unknown to her built 
nests—as she did—in the swamp and reared their young in 
peace. When the full moon hung its glorious glassy orb in the 
profound skies the mocking-birds sang all night long, perched in 
ecstacy upon ‘the dazzling pyramids of the daggered yucca. 
Yet, at times, when Eliska awoke in the midsummer brilliance at 
dead of night, her heart would stand still at the sound of the 
rapturous trilling of the Southern nightingale. Again she saw 
the vast expanse of snow beneath the northern lights, the black 
and solemn firs against the mountain side, and heard the faéry 
sound of distant sleigh-bells, or the long cry of the wolf from 
the dismal wood. ’ 

Very often the heating, incessant sunlight sickened and blinded 
her. When Lottchen was born she had a hard fight for life, and 
after that her step became less and less elastic; there was an op- 
pression at her heart. At times she could breathe with difficulty. 
Often Marie would find her half-sleeping, half-fainting in her 
chair, the darning-needle in her fingers, or the pan of peas or 
potatoes in her lap. She had to give up digging in the garden, 
but the flowers grew bravely as if to reward her past attentions. 
A thick bush of white roses made a great bouquet on one side 
the doorstep, a red rose on the other. They were the Polish: 
colors, so Eliska—after plaiting her abundant - hair—would stick, 
a flower from each bush over her ear, and pin others on the 
bosom of her cotton gown. 

Remembering this, Marie gathered a quantity ef them and 
scattered them over the coarse but. clean coverings of the death-, 
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bed. Her mother held out eager hands for them, inhaling grate- 
fully their pure, delicious fragrance. The little shrine, just where 
her eyes could rest most easily, was bright with the flowers, 
hiding the cheap cups and taper-stands before the crucifix that 
Hermann had deftly carved for her. 

“Marie,” said the dying woman presently, “look in the old 
trunk—in the bottom of it—and bring me—” her eyes and 
languid hand completed the sentence. She was almost too 
tired to look at the garments Marie brought her. The young 
girl looked at them covetously. She was thinking of Arséne de 
l’'Ile Dormante and her promise to marry him. The mother 
read her eyes and murmured: 

“ Mariechen—would you wear—as a bride—things that were 
woven and made—for death-clothes? If so—I will give them 
to you.” 

“No, no!” cried Marie, shrinking away. “ But they are 
beautiful, mother.” A; 

“ Not beautiful enough,” whispered the mother. ‘ Do I not 
remember how the countess dressed to go to court? Oh, if I 
could .dress like that? All silk—with a veil like mist—white 
feathers in my hair—satin on my feet—pearls like moons and 
diamonds like suns !—” 

“Mother!” cried Marie in alarm. 

“T am not dreaming, my child. Am I not to be presented 
to a Queen ?—the Queen of Heaven! Oh, Marie, how glorious 
it will be!” Then, as a sudden thought occurred: ‘ But what 
shall I say? What shall I say?” 

“‘ Say—mother ?” 

“Why, yes,” continued Eliska, sitting up in bed, her face 
bright with anxiety. ‘‘One must not be dumb like a fish—or a 
peasant—when a Queen speaks. Oh, if I could only remember 
what the countess said when she went to court! Can you not 
think, Marie ?”’ 

“How can I, mother?” 

“Perhaps your father will remember.”—She fell back on 
her pillows, while Marie whispered to Rudolf, who sat on the 
door-steps, holding his head miserably in his hands. 

“Poor thing her mind wanders,” he said. Then went in 
and sat beside the sleeping woman until the priest came in. 

Father Vogel, besides his duties as a priest, taught a class 
of most unruly boys in the college in the town, of which estab- 
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lishment he was also housekeeper; so a horseback ride in the 
heat of the day was not soothing either to mind or — body. 
The animal he bestrode was never intended by nature to wear 
a saddle, and Father Vogel groaned despite himself when he 
dismounted at the cabin-door, being a merciful man and regretting 
the necessity for the application of the hickory to urge his 
unwilling beast from a stiff and solemn walk into a perpendi- 
cular, tongue-biting trot, or a gallop that loosed every joint in 
its socket. A sympathetic traveller could have easily forgiven 
him for seeing nothing but the poverty of the place; the rotting 
casements and threshold, the bare floor, the children in faded 
clothes, greasy from dinner, uncared for in the stress of grief. 

The heat made him perspire profusely, to his great dis- 
comfort and mental disquiet. He mopped his dripping head 
and hands, and sat for a few moments on the rude bench in 
the shade of the magnolia while Marie offered him a glass of 
lukewarm bayou water, which he poured over his wrists, an un- 
premeditated libation to the earth. When he went into the cabin 
he was surprised by the white death-bed which love had spread 
with roses. 

Eliska’s simple confession was soon made. No gravid, life- 
weight was here to be disposed of. A little, pitiful, month-old 
list of home-longings, of pardonable scoldings, of tiny vexations, 
of mild envyings of the fortunate of earth, of a regretted shrink- 
ing from her voluble neighbors, the L’Ile Dormantes; a mother’s 
natural jealousy of her daughter’s betrothed. Then the priest 
beckoned and the family knelt in a decorous row, the father at 
the head, his rosary in his hard hands. 

After receiving the last Sacraments the dying woman turned 
her white face to the wall; the priest bent an ear to her breath- 
ing—she was still alive. How bright and hot the sunlight was! 
How intense the odor of the flowers! How shrill the filing of 
cicadas! Sounds were borne from a great distance in the quiver- 
ing air—the screech of a saw-mill a mile away, the rhythmical 
plash of oars in the bayou, the intermittent tap-tapping of a 
hammer in some distant clearing. 

As Father Vogel was leaving the room, thinking that the 
sick woman might sleep for hours and perchance wake to re- 
newed life, she turned her face and called imperatively : 

“Father, father!” and he hastened to her. She was sitting 
up, her eyes brilliant. “Oh, father—I almost forgot! What 


. 
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“shall I say when I meet the Queen of Heaven?* What do the 
-ladies say when they are presented at court?” 

The priest was astonished; he knew nothing of Eliska’s his- 
“tory, but her question made him look at her attentively. He 
noticed the unusual refinement of her features, the. careful ar- 
rangement of her beautiful hair, the delicacy of her transparent 
hands, the sweetness of her voice. a 

“See, father,” she continued, “I have kept the best I had 
‘to’ wear. I embroidered these. I made the lace. - Once I made 
‘some-like them for the wife of-a grand duke.. She wore them 
‘when she went to court. But I cannot remember what she said 
when she was presented to the queen. What will the. Queen 
of Heaven think of me if I stand tongue-tied and stupid before 
‘Her? _ What shall I say ?” 

The poor priest was himself at a loss. At first, like Rudolf, 
he thought her delirious. Then, remembering the ineradicable 
Vanity of the sex, he considered this exhibition of it on the 
‘grave’s edge something extremely reprehensible, and—in connec- 
‘tion with Eliska’s appearance—denoting unusual frivolity. He 
stood silent and accusing, groping for words that would not 
wound too much, yet determined that the dying should not ex- 
‘pect to enter Paradise or Purgatory as a princess.: He himself 
“was of the people; his father had been a metal-worker in 
Munich, and his mother helped her maids with the work. His 
‘life as a priest had been spent in a republic and among the 
poor. He had small ideas of the etiquette of courts, never hav- 
ing’ given the matter any thought; and although comprehending 
it necessary perhaps, none the less despised it. He. therefore 
‘looked ‘ at Eliska, and suspected that she had beguiled her 
small leisure, or had neglected her duties, with romances of a 
‘life far different from her own. So he finally said: 

““We call the Blessed Mother of God the Queen of Heaven, 
but do not imagine on that account that she is like an earthly 
sovereign. She will not appear to you wearing an .ermined robe, 
a diamond crown, and carrying a bauble in her hand. Do you 
suppose she could care ‘for such. gauds?” 

“ But,” answered Eliska with quivering lips, “is she not the 
Mother of the King?” 

“That she is.” 

“And does not our Lord shine in Heaven like the sun?”’ 

‘“‘ Most certainly.” 
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“Then do you think He would let the Queen of Heaven 
look like an ordinary angel, or even archangel?” 

“No; I suppose not.” 

“ She was poor, father—like me?” 

‘“Poorer, my child.” 

“She worked and wept and suffered—as I have done?” 

“Ay; and a thousand times more.” 

“Doesn’t our Lord say, father, that if we love and-serve 
iim He.will give us things so grand .and beautiful we; cannot 
even imagine how they will look?” ~: 

‘“That is*true: We have His word.” 

“Then Heaven must: be perfectly glorious”; her eyes light- 
ened extraordinarily as she ‘put her head a little back and 
looked upward. ©““And when I.see our Lord and His Mother, 
the Queen. of Heaven, and-all the angels and saints. shining like 
the sun, moon, and stars, what shall:I say to thank them?” 

“Your guardian angel will tell you what to say,” replied 
the priest, with ‘sudden inspiration. ‘He is here to instruct 
you, my child.” 

A vivid smile illumined Eliska’s childlike face. Her eyes 
rested upon the tiny shrine. 

“Of course, of course!” she exclaimed joyously. ‘“ Thank 
you, dear father,—’”’ She paused as if listening. ‘‘ He has told 
me what to say—he has told me!’ 

Then, as the door of God’s House opened, she paused upon 
the threshold, leaning back from the strong hand that guided 
her over it. Looking earthward, her triumphant voice rang 
clear and sweet: 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ!” 

And at that Name every knee in Heaven bowed, and count- 
less multitudes proclaimed Him Lord of All. 





SECKAU IS OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK. 


TWO SANCTUARIES IN STYRIA. 


BY DOM MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. 


wie E were two worn-out travellers who had spent the 

§ whole night in unrest.. For some four hours we 

had tried, with but scant success, to get some 

M % sleep, lying on the hard benches of the comfort- 

Heese less waiting-room of an obscure Austrian railway 

station; the remainder of the night had been passed in stuffy 
second-class carriages. Added to this we were driven slowly 
uphill, through splendid mountain scenery, it is true, but upon 
villanously bad roads—for all the roads are bad in Styria—and 
it was two hours since we had bidden a ready farewell to the 
railway at Knittelfeld, down in the valley of the Mur. The 
road ever mounted upwards, and yet we seemed no nearer to 
our destination. Suddenly, as we rounded the curve of a moun- 
tain spur, the distant scene broke upon our view. ..The sight of 
the Abbey of Seckau, for which we wete bound, acted as a 
restorative to our jaded spirits. At some distance away, on a 
green plateau across another valley, its clustered buildings shone 
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out in the noon-day sun; towers and spires of varied form, 
long ranges of creamy-white walls and red-brown roofs rose 
from a belt of foliage, while lofty mountains with a faint pow- 
dering of white upon their summits formed a background to the 
enchanting picture. Before long we had alighted at its hospita- 
ble gates, had received a warm greeting from old acquaintances 
among its inmates, and had already begun to taste in those 
peaceful cloisters the rest ~— both mind and body had so long 
desired. 

Seckau is out of the beaten track, and its very name will be 
strange to the majority of those who read these pages; yet, 
apart from the striking circumstances of its origin and the 
diversity of its history, it possesses many points of interest 
which justify its introdyction to the general reader. The abbey 
stands on a high table-land of Steiermark, nearly two thousand 
feet above sea-level, between the ranges of the Noric and the 
Styrian Alps. It came into the possession of the Benedictines 
of the Congregation of Beuron some fifteen years since, and is 
now inhabited by a large community of monks; though in the 
first instance it was founded for Austin Canons more than seven 
centuries ago. The causes which led to its foundation must be 
first recorded, for its after renown is intimately bound up with 
them. The legend runs thus: 

Count Walram of Waldeck, a wealthy Styrian rioble, was one 
day hunting. on the spot where the abbey now stands, when he 
heard a voice cry- out to him from- among: the branches of a 
tree hard by: “ Hic seca”—‘ Cut here!” On examination he 
could find no person in the tree or near it. The incident made 
a great impression upon him: He was a pious-minded man, and 
recognized in it something preternatural. He had previously 
founded lower down in the valley, at St. Marein, a monastery 
of Austin Canons, and thither he naturally went for counsel in 
the matter. The provost, hearing his strange story, was also 
much struck by the extraordinary occurrence, and resolved upon 
an investigation. So they visited the spot together and made 
diligent search among the branches of the tree from which the 
voice had issued. To their astonishment and joy they came 
upon a small marble bas-relief of Our Lady and the Holy Child, 
so securely fixed among the thickest branches that many of them 
had to be cut away before it could be removed. The sculpture 
seemed of ancient workmanship and was of great beauty: It had 
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CouNT WALRAM IS BURIED BEFORE THE HIGH ALTAR. 


long been the wish of the canons to remove from St. Marein to 
some more secluded spot, and the count, on finding the picture, 
resolved at once to build a church in that very place for a 
sanctuary of Our Lady, and to establish the canons there in an 
adjoining monastery as guardians of the treasure thus bestowed 
upon him. The result was the foundation in 1143 of the Abbey 
of Seckau—a name derived, it is said, from the “seca” of the 
old legend. Count Walram became in after years a lay brother 
in the abbey. 

'3 The church was consecrated in 1164 by Blessed Hartman, 
Bishop of Brixen. He had been a Canon Regular before he 
was raised to the episcopate, and for that reason was invited by 
the Archbishop of Salzburg to act as his substitute in the cere- 
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mony. The representation of the Blessed Virgin, discovered in 
the tree, was enshrined upon the high altar, where it received 
for many succeeding centuries the special veneration of the 
faithful, under the title of the “ Hausfrau von Seckau ’’—the 
‘“Lady and: Mistress” of the entire institute—and was the object 
of frequent pilgrimages. 

About fifty years after these events a new honor was con- 
ferred upon Seckau. In 1218 Eberhard II., Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, resolved upon the division of his vast diocese. With the 
permission of the emperor he obtained authority from the pope 
to make Seckau the centre of a new episcopal see. By this 
arrangement the abbey church became the cathedral of the 
newly erected diocese, and the Austin Canons with their pro- 
vost formed the chapter. This‘ arrangement continued till about 

century ago, when the .Canonry’ of Seckau was secularized 
and the cathedral of the prince bishop was transferred to Gratz ; 
the ancient name of ‘the see, however, is still maintained as its 
formal title. 

The church erected by Count Walram is the only portion 
of the original - buildings now remaining. It is in very fine 
Romanesque style and of large size. The two western . towers 
are capped with high-pitched pointed roofs covered with red 
tiles; the roof of the church is of the same material. The 
interior is sombre in tone, but beautiful in form. Its rich 
brown-tinted stone walls and’ pillars serve as a foil to the bright 
colors and ornate gilding of the baldachin over the high altar, 
to the artistic rood-beam with its painted statues, and to the 
many paintings and colored figures which adorn the aisles and 
altars. It has been tastefully restored and beautified by its 
present possessors. Many-little chapels open out from the aisles, 
some of them of great architectural beauty and all adorned with 
a like artistic skill. An ancient decoration in the shape of a 
carved altar-piece in one of these chapels is worthy of note; it 
is of sixteenth century work, painted. and gilded, and represents 
the Blessed Trinity crowning Our Lady. The Three Divine 
Persons are curiously represented as three exactly similar 
crowned heads united to one body. Similar works of art of 
quaint medizval type exist in other parts of the church. 

The tomb of Count Walram, the founder, is in front of the 
high altar, covered by a flat slab in the pavement. He was 
buried as near as possible to his beloved picture, which was 


. 
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formerly enshrined there. The quaint reredos of late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century work is still preserved in the abbey 
as an historical relic. It represents the famous tree, surrounded 
by huntsmen and dogs, and a niche in the tree-trunk shows the 
position of the picture. The whole is covered with gilding. 
Though interesting, it is not particularly beautiful or artistic. 
The historical picture, or rather, sculptured bas-relief, found 
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THE CHURCH STILL STANDING WAS ERECTED IN 1143. 


by Count Walram, was removed from its previous site by the 
Benedictine Fathers. It was thought that a special chapel 
devoted to its veneration would be more fitting, and would 
afford greater convenience to pilgrims and visitors. Accordingly 
the leave of the prince bishop was obtained for its translation, 
and that prelate himself deigned to take part in the solemn 
ceremonies of its enthronement in its new position, bearing the 


sacred object in his own hands in the procession on the occasion. 


The chapel chosen for the reception of the picture was that 
known as Bishop Brenner’s. It is a beautiful little Gothic build- 
ing opening from the north aisle. Originally it formed the 
choir of a body of Austin Canonesses who had a monastery 
connected with it, and consequently it stands detached from the 
church. In later centuries its walls were decorated with portraits 
of the various bishops at the expense of the Prince Bishop 
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Martin. Brenner, who died in 1616. This prelate was a man of 
sterling worth, who from his apostolic labors among the numer- 
ous Styrians who had embraced Luther’s new doctrines, and his 
success in combating the heresy, won the title of ‘ Malleus 
hereticorum”’—‘“‘ The Hammer of heretics.” It is noteworthy 
that the frescoes of his predecessors, painted at his desire, are 
adorned with sundry extracts from the Fathers relating to the 
Primacy of the Apostolic See. A fine marble bas-relief of this 
illustrious bishop is still to be seen in the north wall of his 
chapel, and his body lies before its altar. 

The representation of Our Blessed Lady—the ratson d’étre of 
the church and monastery—enthroned over the altar of the same 
chapel, is of small size but of very fine workmanship—Byzantine, 
as it is supposed. The figures are exceedingly beautiful; they’ 
have always been colored. A new altar has been placed in the 
chapel for the more worthy exposition of the sacred’ picture 
which forms its prominent object. Two angels support the 
frame of the picture; over it is a golden. crown from which’ 
depends rich drapery of crimson satin lined with white satin and 
embroidered with gold, and caught up on either side by golden 
cords and tassels. The altar is surmounted by a_ beautiful 
Gothic baldachin of carved wood, artistically colored and gilded. 
Upon it, on either side, are handsome colored’ statues of Sts.’. 
Joachim and Anne. Special indulgences have been granted by 
the Holy See to all who shall visit the chapel out of devotion 
to Our Lady. It is very touching to see the long procession 
of black-robed monks belonging to the large community of 
Seckau entering this little sanctuary, as the custom is, after 
Sunday Vespers and Benediction, to recite the Litany and sing 
a German hymn to the Mother of God; the sight moves one 
involuntarily to pray earnestly that the devotion to: Mary begun 
in this church so many centuries ago may flourish vigorously 
now that its second spring has thus auspiciously set in. 

A notice of the beautiful church of Our Lady of Seckau 
would be incomplete without some reference to another chapel, 
which cannot fail to strike even the casual visitor. Besides the 
founder and the noble bishop who did so much for religion in 
his day, a third illustrious man has been laid to rest beneath 
its vaults—an imitator of the first in his love for the Madonna 
of Seckau and his generosity towards her shrine, and of the 
second, whose dear friend he was, in his zeal for the defence of 


. 
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the Holy Roman Church. This is the last Archduke of Styria, 
Charles II., father of the Emperor Ferdinand II. A chapel on 
the gospel side of the sanctuary has been converted into a 
mausoleum for the remains of this pious and noble prince. It 
was completed in 1598, some years after the archduke’s death, 
and is consequently in the somewhat florid style of architecture 
belonging. to the period. The chapel is enclosed within an 
elaborately carved screen of marble; the spaces between the 
small square pillars are filled in with richly chased balusters of 
gilded bronze; and it is an instance of the lavish expenditure 
made upon this magnificent mausoleum that the balusters in 
question were each tuned to a particular musical note; conse- 
quently it would be possible to ring changes upon them, as 
upon bells, by striking them in rotation with a piece of metal. 
High above the arch of the sanctuary, shut in by the screen, 
hang on crimson velvet shields the archduke’s helmet and 
sword, dagger and stirrups. The interior of the mausoleum is 
rich in marbles and paintings. The scheme of the decoration 
seems intended to illustrate the four last things—Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell. The pavement is of black, white, and 
brown marble. On the north side stands the splendid marble 
tomb of the archduke, bearing the figures of himself and his 
consort, though the latter was never buried here. Four marble 
angels, at the corners of the sarcophagus, are represented as lift- 
ing its cover on the Judgment Day. The chapel is considered 
a particularly fine specimen of the art of the period. The vault 
beneath it, where the bodies lie, is approached by steps in the 
aisle covered by a slab of stone. Several members of the 
prince’s family are buried there; among them are two of his 
daughters, both of whom were betrothed in succession to Philip 
III. of Spain, and both died young. 

The abbey buildings were erected by the Augustinians at a 
much later date—probably some two centuries back. They are 
very extensive, and have various interesting features. Many of 
the public rooms are of unusually large size, and some of them 
are lofty and ‘decorated with elaborate stucco-work. Perhaps 
the most striking portions of the buildings are the arcadings 
round the quadrangle. It is curious to find so far north, and 
in a country where the winters are really severe, such a southern 
feature as open cloisters.. But at Seckau not only cloisters, but 
all the galleries running. above them, are exposed to the outer 
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air by large circular arches. In the smaller quadrangle this 
entails less inconvenience, as most of the apartments lying round 
it are public rooms, such as the refectory, sacristy, and the 
like. In the larger court, even the cells of the monks open on 
to these exposed galleries—a somewhat trying circumstance in 
cold or stormy weather. The long stretch of three-storied 
arcading in the great quadrangle marks the portion of the build- 
ings known as the pre/atur, containing the apartments of the 
provost, with reception halls for guests, and rooms in which to 
lodge them. These large and lofty rooms have been in most 
instances divided to form smaller cells for the Benedictines. In 
this larger quadrangle stands the fine covered well to supply 
the monastery with water. The approach to the western en- 
trance of the church, as the illustration shows, has been walled 
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off for the public; this was done in order to preserve the 
necessary privacy of the monastic enclosure. 

The refectory has been beautifully frescoed by the monks of 
the congregation, who form what is known as the “ Beuron Art 
School.” Behind the abbot’s table is a very fine representation 
of the crucifixion with adoring saints. The Chapter House, 
also, has been much beautified by its present owners, and other 
public apartments have been considerably enlarged and improved. 

A curious feature of the large and somewhat straggling 
groups of buildings is the variety of their levels. Flights of 
steps haye to be constantly scaled or descended in one’s prog- 
tess from one part of the monastery to another, and consequently 
the number of staircases and their variety seem to be unlimited. 

Some readers might be disposed to ask what the Benedic- 
tine Fathers can find to occupy themselves with in a mountain 
solitude such as this. Such a question put to one of: the fathers 
would provoke a smile of kindly amusement. Every .Benedic- 
tine Abbey has as its first duty—imposed by the great Legis- 
lator St. Benedict—the solemn, daily celebration of the Canonical 
Hours of the Divine Office of the Church. No one could visit 
Seckau and fail to remark how carefully and regularly this 
paramount duty is fulfilled. Every day the whole Divine Office 
is celebrated—partly chanted, partly recited, in accordance with 
the rank of the feast; on the great solemnities a considerable 
portion is sung to note. Daily, too, no matter whether it be 
feast or feria, a solemn festival or a simple week-day, there is a 
sung Mass in the great church, and sung Vespers in the evening. 
On the chief festivals of the year the Lord Abbot, with mitre 
and pastoral staff and all the insignia of a prelate, celebrates the 
Mass and Vespers, surrounded with numerous attendants clad in 
rich vestments, with all the pomp demanded by the august 
ceremonies of the church. 

But functions in choir or in sanctuary do not occupy the 
whole day, and there are some hours remaining to be. filled up. 
For these there is no lack of occupation in a properly consti- 
tuted Benedictine house. At Seckau there is a large schoo! in 
which boys who have a desire to join the order receive a care- 
ful education in humanities to fit them for their future career; 
the instruction of these young students and the general care of 
them provide sufficient work for several of the fathers. Then, 
again, Seckau is no longer a solitude as it was in Count Wal- 
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raui’s days. Round the abbey. sprang up by degrees what we 
may call a little town. It has, indeed, the dimensions of a vil- 
lage rather; but as it possesses the privileges of a town, with a 
public market and the rest—granted to it by the old. provosts— 
it may also claim the title. Formerly nearly two thousand peo- 
ple were under the care of the canons; since their time, how- 
ever, other churches have been built in the neighborhood to 
provide for the spiritual wants of the people. Nevertheless, a 
parish is still attached to the abbey, and the apostolic ministry 
forms a portion of the duties required of the fathers. There 
are two sung Masses’ and two sermons every Sunday, and the 
people—a ‘somewhat ‘heavy, serious-minded race they seem—. 
attend in large numbers from the district round as well as from 
Seckau itself. : 

Other occupations connected with the temporal cares of the 
abbey, the theological instruction of the younger monks and the 
like, fall to the lot of some of the fathers, while art and litera- 
ture provide abundance of work for those who are not already 
fully employed. The methodical and scientific working of the 
large farm belonging to the abbey must not be overlooked in 
the enumeration of monastic occupations. In the mechanical 
arrangements connected with it -electricity is largely used, and 
modern’ improvements of various kinds have been wisely intro- 
duced—much to the bewilderment of the stolid and old-fashioned 
Styrian peasant. 

But another sanctuary of Mary exists in connection with 
Seckau which must not be overlooked. On a lofty mountain in 
the neighborhood stands a little chapel known as Maria Schnee. 
It was built in 1660 by the provost of the Austin Canons of 
Seckau, so that the many herdsmen who were accustomed to 
spend the summer in huts on the mountain and in its vicinity 
might be’ able to hear Mass. He dedicated it to Our Lady, 
under the title of S. Maria ad Nives ; for from its altitude and 
exposed situation it is nearly buried in snow during the winter 
months. During the summer the spot is notorious for frequent 
thunder-storms; many of the trees bear witness to the destruc- 
tiveness of lightning: strokes, and cattle have: not unfrequently 
been killed by such catastrophes. 

A chapel dedicated to Mary in so prominent.a position be- 
gan at an early period after its erection to attract the notice of 
pious peasants, until Maria Schnee became a famous place of 
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pilgrimage from all the country round. At the present day as 
many as fifteen or sixteen hundred people assemble there on 
July 2, the feast of Our Lady’s Visitation, and August 5, that 
of S. Maria ad Nives. These days are known as the “ Alm” 
days, the mountain being colloquially known as Hochalm, or 
High Alp. On these occasions crowds may be seen climbing 
the winding path to be present at the services. Two High 
Masses are generally sung and a sermon preached. The latter 
takes place in the open air—a_ veritable ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount”—for the tiny chapel cannot contain the multitude. 
Many of the faithful take care to approach the Sacraments on 
these pilgrimages. 

On a bright, calm day in autumn the writer was privileged to 
visit this interesting mountain shrine. The way led through 
green pasture lands into forest paths and out again to the freer 
air of the hill-side, but always tending gently upward. Soon it 
became more steep, and the stout alpenstocks were distinc\ly 
serviceable on the bare, stony slopes. Near the highest ridges 
the path curved round by a bold sweep; for it needed much 
energy and still more breathing power to scale the face of those 
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barren heights. Down below the atmosphere had been mild— 
even oppressive to vigorous walkers; but at a greater altitude 
it grew colder by degrees, then bitterly chill. Drifts of snow 
lay at intervals across our path, several feet deep in places; 
climb as energetically as we would, the chapel seemed still a long 
way distant. At length we boldly struck off across the stony 
steep, leaving the path to meander round the rocky ledge for an- 
other mile to meet us at the summit; in a few minutes, breathless 
and tired, we staggered to the door of the humble sanctuary. 

There is little beauty in the exterior of the building. — Its 
walls are of stone, plastered and lime-washed ; its roof of wooden 
shingles, stained by the weather to a rich red-brown; its win- 
dows plain and filled with common glass. <A _ bell-turret con- 
taining one small bell projects from the roof. Within it. has 
little of the picturesque. - Two poorly furnished altars, a con- 
fessional, a floor of rough red bricks, a gallery containing a 
small organ—its tone and tune too terrible to contemplate—a 
statue of Our Lady, a few common-looking little pictures and 
many faded paper flowers for decoration; these make up the 
description of its interior. But something else must be added 
to the mere furniture of the place to give a true picture of it. 
On the walls hang numerous e+ vofos, telling of graces received. 
Rude paintings, models of various human limbs, votive hearts— 
each offering gives its own special record of Mary’s help im- 
plored and vouchsafed. The place is poor, but* so was the 
stable of Bethlehem. Perhaps for its very poverty this newer 
sanctuary has been chosen, as that ancient one was, to be a 
well-spring of graces. How many fervent. prayers have risen 
from this mountain top, mingling with the odor of the Adorable 
Sacrifice—offered in this humble sanctuary so often during two 
centuries and more! The many vows paid and promises fulfilled 
in all those years, Heaven’s registers alone record. 

The mountain top was bleak and chill. Not a tree or shrub 
for shelter from the bitter wind that raged shrilly. And yet one 
forgot all such minor inconveniences in the glorious scene that 
lay beneath us. We stood more than five thousand feet above 
the sea. Far down, beyond clumps of trees and patches of moor- 
land, lay the village of Seckau and in its centre the group of 
abbey buildings. Spreading wings and ancient towers were dwarfed 
to insignificance, yet easily distinguishable.. Even the various 
gardens and orchards and cloister garths could be discerned. 


+ 
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As the eye travelled onward chain after chain of mountain 
ranges could be seen; vegetation covered the lower slopes and 
even the summits of the smaller hills, but autumn had toned 
everything to a sombre grayish green. Looking down upon 
those many peaks, one compared them involuntarily with the 
billows of some stormy sea, frozen suddenly rigid: Beyond them 
in the farther distance rose the snowy mountains of Carinthia, 
to the north-east those of Admont, to the west the huge 
Dachstein, highest of all, lifting its giant head more than seven 
thousand feet above sea-level, and closer still, Zinken, only a 
few feet less, formed the summit of the range of Hochalm on 
which we were standing. 

It was sunset, and the western sky was gloriously tinted 
with rose and scarlet, flecked with bars of shimmering gold; 
but soon the light faded and all the land grew dusky in the 
fast-coming twilight. We had brought refreshments with us, for 
the climb had taken three hours and more, and we had partaken 
of them in a little tumble-down shed,-at the back of the chapel, 
through whose many chinks the whistling blast penetrated and 
chilled our very bones. So, now that the sun had set, we made 
haste to reach lower ground before darkness should overtake 
us; for the mountain paths are devious, and precipices abound. 

It was even more tiring to descend than it had been to 
climb, for we chose a straight way down for quickness, and the 
stony slopes ‘crumbled beneath the feet and alpenstocks proved 
invaluable. Before we reached the forest it was dark, and our 
lantern—thoughtfully provided—was lighted; but before long 
the moon arose and put to shame all earth-born lights, flooding 
our path with radiance bright as day. It was pleasant to come 
in sight of the ruddy twinkling from the abbey windows, and to 
anticipate the rest and warmth one needed after six hours in 
the open. 

As the Benedictines have succeeded to the possessions of the 
Austin Canons, so also have they incurred certain of their re- 
sponsibilities. One of these is the care of the little chapel of 
Maria Schnee and of the spiritual necessities of its pilgrims. 
Accordingly, on the ‘‘Alm” days they provide for the celebra- 
tion of the usual Masses, the preaching of the sermons, and the 
administration of the Sacraments as required. Frequently, dur- 
ing the summer months, the fathers and their students and 
guests make excursions to the summit of the mountain. During 
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the winter the place is necessarily deserted, even by the herds- 
men and their cattle. Only a week before our visit snow had 
fallen in Seckau to such an extent as to crush to the earth 
whole trees under its weight. We were, accordingly, congratu- 
lated that we had been able to ascend to the highest sanctuary 
in the whole of Styria, with no more discomfort than the few 
drifts of snow which had at intervals barred our path. A few 
days before it would have been utterly impossible to have 
achieved even a third part of the distance. 

Such are the two Styrian sanctuaries in honor of the Mother 
of God, which have left on the memory of the writer of these 
pages an impression never to be effaced. For seven centuries 
and more the one has been a centre of devotion to Mary for 
all the country round. Pilgrims have climbed again and again 
that green plateau, where Seckau stands shaded by its many 
woodland trees, and have crowded the worn pavements of its 
ancient church to pay their debt of love and honor and grati- 
tude to the Virgin Mother of their Redeemer. Some have gone 
to beg her help with earnest tears: others to pour out at her 
feet their grateful thanks for favors received. Many a distressed 
mother has pleaded with the Mother of Sorrows for a wild and 
wayward son; many a loving child has begged her powerful 
aid for loved ‘ones stricken down with suffering or distress. 
Weeping mourners have there sought and found healing comfort 
for their sorrows and entire resignation to their Father’s will. 
Sinners—however deep their guilt—have been able to cast down 
in that blessed spot the load of sin that lay heavy upon them; 
innocent souls have drawn from the Pure Heart of Mary 
strength to enable them to resist temptation and render their 
purity still more shining. Surely, none who there sought help 
with trusting, childlike faith have ever been “sent empty away.” 

It would seem, too, that our Lord beheld with joy the 
honor in which those Steiermark mountaineers held His beloved 
Mother, and as a reward would fain multiply the centres of her 
gracious working among that truly Catholic people. And, 
therefore, when centuries had rolled over the older shrine, He 
would raise another and a humbler one, to attract men to a 
loftier mountain still—nearer the skies; as though’ He wished 
to teach more emphatically that great lesson, which the mists of 
heresy tend to obscure—that Mary’s power is always exerted to 
draw souls nearer to Heaven. 


. 
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IS THIS HONEST ? 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


NE of the most surprising works that has ever come 
under our notice is 7he Bible and Rationalism, the 
author of which is the Reverend John Thein. It 
consists of four portly volumes. Its title-page 

¢ informs us that, under a different name, it is a 
new edition, completely revised and greatly enlarged, of Father 
Thein’s former volume, Answer to Difficulties of the Bible. On 
examining that earlier book we find that, in the preface, the 
author states that among the works used in its composition 
were Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste and La Bible 
et les Découvertes Modernes of Abbé Vigouroux. The present 
work, which is practically a new one, contains no acknowledg- 
ment whatever from the author of books that have helped him. 
Greatly enlarged it is, indeed; we have to see what the author 
means by completely revised. In the Déficulties Father Thein 
digested and threw into a compact form a great deal of matter 
from the sources which he specified. A comparison of both 
works shows clearly that the new one is not an expansion of 
the other; the new one deals with the topics common to both 
in a much more detailed manner; and, besides, treats of a large 
range of subjects which are not touched upon in the Défficultics. 
Glancing through the pages of Zhe Bible and Rationalism one 
receives the impression that the writer is a man of vast learn- 
ing, familiar with the immense encyclopedia of knowledge that 
bears upon biblical studies. Several periodicals, whose reviewers 
have examined it, bear flattering testimony to its excellence. 
Among others, Zhe Messenger of the Sacred Heart, so discrimi- 
nating in its praises, after remarking upon the vastness of the 
work’s scope and the depth of knowledge it implies, congratu- 
lated the distinguished and laborious author upon his  succcss. 
The American Catholic Quarterly expressed the opinion that 
Father Thein’s book ought to be deeply appreciated by Protest- 
ants, and that it is a work which was much needed and ought 
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to be well patronized. It may seem an ungracious thing to 
register any protest against this consensus of praise. Yet a 
lecent respect for literary, not to say common honesty, demands 
that somebody should show the true character of this work. 
Knowing absolutely nothing about ‘the author except what may 
ve gleaned from his books, we feel that we may discharge the 
lisagreeable duty without any suspicion of personal bias. The 
‘mpressions of the Reverend Father Thein which an examina- 
ion of his publications make on us are, that he is a gentleman 
who to a contemptuously low estimate of the culture and men- 
al alertness of his prospective readers unites a rare coolness 
that may well win for him the motto: L’Audace et toujours 
''audace. Now for the opus magnum. 

Noticing that the fourth volume deals with the same sub- 
jects as the author’s earlier work, Christian Anthropology, we 
confess to having, for a moment, entertained the» suspicion that 
the present treatise might be but a synthesis of Father Thein’s 
two former books. But it would be doing scant justice to the 
extent of his resources to’ fancy that his force of genius could 
no further go than to form a third by joining the other two. 
Many and great excellences, as the Quarterly states, the book 
has; but it has also many grave defects. And, unfortunately 
for its producer, all its defects belong to him, while all the ex- 
cellences belong to another man. With the exception of a very 
few unimportant chapters, the contents of the entire four volumes 
are neither more nor less than an undisguised translation of 
Vigouroux. Page after page, chapter after chapter, volume 
after volume, have been put together by translating, word for 
word and line for line, Vigouroux’s correct French into shock- 
ingly bad English. When the original text is too long for his 
purpose, Father Thein drops here one or two paragraphs, there 
several pages; and occasionally, but not always, closes the 
ragged edges with a sentence of his own. In making these 
omissions he rarely exercises any discrimination; for frequently 
he omits something essential to the full statement of an argu- 
ment or view, and, on the other hand, carefully transplants 
every line of Vigouroux where the latter is unnecessarily diffuse. 
The headings of his chapters are copied, with very few excep- 
tions, from Vigouroux. But he sometimes renders them ridicu- 
lous by clapping under them, along with their proper matter, 
other articles on entirely different subjects. The minor lines of 


. 
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Vigouroux’s divisions are closely followed; but by distributing 
between his first and his last volumes a number of cognate 
topics relating to Genesis, which are consecutively treated by 
Vigouroux, he substitutes for the logical order of his original a 


chaotic jumble. The cuts and illustrations of the French works 


are omitted, but their memory is commemorated by the reten- 
tion of those passages in the text which refer to them, and are 
pointless without them. When by these operations, and by dis- 
carding foot-notes everywhere, and necessary references almost 
everywhere, he has effaced from the work the distinctive cachet 
of the scholar, Father Thein offers it to the public without a 
hint as to its origin, and is overwhelmed with praises of his 


profound study and erudition. 

This imputation of wholesale plagiarism is a serious charge ; 
so we hasten to substantiate it in detail. The editions of 
Vigouroux to which we shall refer are: 

La Bible et les Découvertes Modernes. 
1889. 

Les Livres Saints. Paris: Roget et Chernovitz. 1890. 

‘We shall now indicate the places in Vigouroux translated by 
Father Thein: 


Paris: Berche et Tralin, 


THEIN. VIGOUROUX. 


Les Livres Saints, vol. iii. p. 4. Ze 
premier livre de l’ Ancien Testament 


Vol. i. Preliminary Chapter. Zhe 
jirst book of the old Testament is the 


Pentateuch, etc. 
Chapteri. Christian tradition has 
always been unanimous, etc. 


Chapter ii. Before establishing the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, etc. 


Chapter iii. Zhe arguments al- 
leged by the Rationalists, etc. 

Chapter ix. A part of the events 
related in Exodus, etc. 


Chapter x. ationalists attack, not 
only on the ground of improbability, 


the facts, etc. 

(In this chapter we find, beside the 
corresponding chapter in Vigouroux, 
two others on entirely different sub- 
jects.) 


est le Pentateuque, etc. 

Ibid., p. 9. La tradition chre- 
tienne a toujours attribué, etc., to 
p. 16. 

Ibid. Avant d’établer lorigine 
mosdigue, etc., pp. 19 to 130 (with 
many omissions). 

Ibid. 


Les Livres Saints, vol. iv. p. 363. 
Une partie des événements racontes 
dans l’Exode, etc., to p. 400. 

Ibid. Les vationalistes n’attaquen: 
pas seulement au nom de la vraisem- 
blance, les faits, etc., to p. 405. 
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THEIN, 
Chapter xii. Jn regard to the his- 
tory of the temptation and fall, etc. 


Chapter xiii. Until now they have 
not found in the history of the As- 
syrian tablets, etc. 

Chapter xiv. Genesis, after hav- 
ing velated the fall of Adam and 
Eve, etc. (In this chapter we find, 
beside the corresponding chapter of 
Vigouroux, another from a different 
part of the same author’s work; it 
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VIGOUROUX. 

Ibid., p. 142. Pource gui regarde 
l’histoire de la tentation, etc., to the 
end of the chapter. 

La Bible et les Découvertes Mo- 
dernes: vol. i. p. 224. On n’a point 
retrouvé Jusg ict, etc. 

Ibid., p. 240. La Genése aprés 
nous avoir raconté la chute, etc., to 
p- 246, See also Les Livres Saints: 
vols. i.—iv’. p. 233. Les critigues in- 
credules et un grand nombre de com- 
mentateurs protestants, etc. 


begins p. 125: The infidel critics and 
a creat number of non-Catholic com- 
mentators, etc.) 

Chapter xvii. Before circumscrib- 
ing definitely his history, etc. 


Les Livres Saints, vol. iv’. p. 271. 
Avant de conscrive definitivement son 
cadre historique, etc. 

Ibid., p. 298. Les infideles de nos 
tours trattent de mythes, etc. 


The infidels of our 
day treat as myths, etc. (This final 
chapter contains four pages not 
drawn from the corresponding part of 
Vigouroux’s work.) 

Vols. iii. and iv. are a consecutive translation from vol. iv’. 


of Les Livres Saints, with scarcely a single interruption. 


Chapter xviii. 


The fourth volume opens with what are styled a first and a 
second preliminary chapter. They resemble an elementary text- 
book on geology; and the mastery of them by a student would 
require several months of hard study under a competent instructor. 
After thus disposing of what he calls, in his own spacious way, 
these preliminary notions, Father Thein invites us to a discus- 
sion of the Mosaic cosmogony, which will lead him into an 
exposition of Darwinism and the entire evolution theory. Chap. 
i. is a translation from Les Livres Saints, vol. iii. pp. 227-239. 
Chap. iii, is translated from the same volume, pp. 240-265. 
Chap. iv. is taken from La Bible et les Découvertes Modernes, 
pp. 227-239. In chapter v. Father. Thein returns again to Les 
Livres Saints, vol. iii., and translates his author, line. for line, 
with scarcely a break, through all the exposition, criticism, and 
refutation of Darwinism and Monism, a discussion occupying 
eighty pages and five chapters. He himself furnishes Huxley’s 
speech on the Bathybius, and towards the end he adds a few 
pages of his own. In Chap. x. he harks back to p. 1 of the 
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same volume. The remaining portion of his work consists of a 
chapter on the Noachian deluge, another treating of Bible 
chronology, and one composed chiefly of moral reflections on 
the destiny of man. Thus we see that of his greatly enlarged 
and carefully revised work two volumes entirely, and at least 
three-fourths of the other two, are nothing else than Vigouroux 
done into English, Comment would be superfluous. 

Though Father Thein can lay no claim to the matter con- 
tained in Zhe Bible and Rationalism, there is no room for 
doubting that he is beholden to nobody for his style. He has 
set up unconsciously as a successful rival of the author to whom 
we owe Luglish as she is Spoke. He shows himself as indif- 
ferent to the claims of the tongue which he uses as he is to 
ethical considerations. The commonest terms of speech are gro- 
tesquely perverted. The preposition a¢ is used instead of zx ; 
until is constantly doing duty for 7, the definite article is used 
continually according to the French idiom; French words are 
naturalized by giving them a twist; throughout his pages all 
sorts of Gallicisms come not as single spies but in battalions. 
Instead of stereotyped English phrases Father Thein presents 
us with wonderful inventions of his own. A few examples, 
taken at random, may help to convey some inadequate notion 
of his picturesque variety of expression, which custom cannot 
stale: “from the amorphous mone until the speaking man” ; 
“formerly they believed to obtain”; ‘‘ pennons flutter according 
to the wind’; “he believed to speak figuratively”; ‘‘ behold 
therefore at a people’’; “the microscope permits to recognize.” 
The struggle for life is ‘‘ vital concurrence”; Harvard is called 
“Cambridge University’’; the British Association is “the Bri- 
tannic Association”; comparative anatomy is ‘‘ compared anat- 
omy”; and Ecclesiastes, “the Ecclesiastes.’ He uses the 
expression “an attempt of the woman” and “an attempt of 
the man,” instead of an attempt to produce the woman, etc.; 
“deduct” is used for deduce; ‘‘ approachment” for comparison ; 
“retrenchments ” for entrenchments; and ‘a becoming soil” for 
a suitable soil. Mistakes like these swarm everywhere. On one 
page there are s¢ven, out of which we select the following gems: 
“From the moment one places the essential characteristic of 
the hand into the thumb, etc., etc.”; “At certain apes the 
most characteristic part of the human face, the nose, exactly 
develops itself like at man.” Occasionally there are sentences 
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which defy all but conjectural interpretation; as, for instance: 
“The length of the voyage traveled by large blocks with intact 
angles, joint with the presence of artic-marine shells, which they 
believed of having established, caused them to attribute, till 
lately, these deposits to a phenomenon of transport through 
icebergs across submerged plains. But the marine shells appear 
to be absent from the real erratic ground, and it seems that both 
the Baltic and the North Seas, even with a more elevated level, 
were not deep enough and too narrow to escape them to a 
complete obstruction by the ice” (vol. iv. p. 23). If our readers 
can stand another specimen here it is. Father Thein is treating 
the difficulty raised against the possibility of our resurrection on 
the ground that decomposition destroys the identity of the body: 
‘The more one will try to increase it, the more one will insist 
on the continual circulation of the living atoms, and the more 
one will try to prove the simplicity of the solution, it will be 
better to make one understand that the identity of a living body 
does not depend at all on the identity of the material elements ”’ 
(Ib., p. 227). 

The impertinence of Father Thein’s attempt to write a book 
in English without submitting it to competent revision appears 
in full only when he re-translates from French works versions 
of passages from well-known [English authors. Huxley, for 
example, is made to say: ‘It was me who caused to be 
known, etc.”; “I regret of being obliged”; “they never suc- 
ceeded to find.” Huxley used to complain bitterly that the 
theologians misquoted him; but if he had lived to read the 
version of his famous Bathybius speech which Father Thein. de- 
clares is textually Huxley’s own words, we think he would say 
that ‘this was the most unkindest cut of all.” But Huxley. 
need not complain when even Shakspere has not escaped meta- 
morphosis consequent on a passage through the alembic of 
Father Thein’s mind. Most school-boys know the lines: 


““Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw.” 


Father Thein has tried his hand on these with the following 
result : 
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“The proud Czsar dead and changed into clay, perhaps to-day 
stops a crevice to repel the wind. 
Ah! the mortal who formerly filled the world with terror 
Stops the hole of a wall to keep away the rigors of the 
winter ” ; 


and with artless candor he adds: ‘‘ One remembers and applauds 
these words of Shakespeare.” Then he continues to make this 
very pointed reflection: ‘‘But if Julius Casar, of whom there 
remains only a little clay in the crevice of a wall, called himself 
Nero or Domitian, when he caused to be dragged before his 
tribunal thousands of innocent victims, when he tore them with 
iron rods, when he outraged them, butchered them because he 
wished to remain Christians or simply honest ?” 

Comparing this present work with Father Thein’s Axnthro- 
pology, published several years ago, we find the latter almost 
freé from the verbal blemishes which disfigure this one. Five or 
six years ago evidently he submitted his pages for revision to 
somebody who spoke English. But the acclaim with which he 
has been received as a new prophet arisen in Israel apparently 
has led him to think that any such refinements are unnecessary 
in view of the undiscerning taste of the public to whom he 
caters. We had almost forgotten to mention that the price of 
this work is five dollars, and that each volume may be bought 
separately. 

As The Bible and Rationalism is now about five months 
old, another epoch-making book may be expected shortly from 
Father Thein’s indefatigable pen. Might one suggest to him the 
propriety, even at the risk of causing a temporary halt in his 
encyclopedic tasks, of making a short study of Lehmkuhl’s 
exposition of the principles which regulate the ethics of copy- 
right ? 
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AN ANSWER TO CHARGES OF LOOTING. 


BY RIGHT REV. ADOLPH FAVIER (Bzshop of Pekin). 


caeN the 16th of August, 1900, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, the allied troops came to the relief 
of my residence at Pétang. The Boxers and the 
Chinese volunteers made a very determined re- 
sistance. The fight lasted for three hours, and 
at the end of that time everything was on fire. There were 
eighteen different conflagrations right in our immediate vicinity. 
The people took to flight, leaving their homes, their shops, and 
their stores. If a man had a thousand dollars he could not have 
bought one single pound of flour, as there was no one to sell it 
to him, although the flour itself was there in abundance. The 
six thousand Christians, who had stood the siege of Pekin and a 
starvation lasting for sixty days, were now without either shel- 
ter, clothing, or food. They had seen one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty of their relatives massacred by the Boxers, and 
four hundred others die of want during the siege of Pétang. 
When they came in our direction, to be saved by the allied 
forces, we could not permit the multitude to die of hunger. 
It was then that I authorized my steward (ministre) to keep an 
exact account of all the food that should be taken from the 
government stores in order that it might be deducted from the 
indemnity to be asked later on. A similar account must be care- 
fully made of all things taken from the residences and stores of 
private citizens. This he did. The value of things taken from 
the government stores was deducted from the amount required 
as indemnity; and the owners of the residences and stores were 
all reimbursed. On the main street of the city I had public 
notices put up, asking those who had applications to make for 
indemnity to come and see me. All those who came were paid 
immediately. Concerning the particular case with which we are 
now dealing, here are the facts: 

On the goth of February, 1901, some reporters from Mar- 
seilles came to tell me of an American despatch, which stated 
that I had taken a million taels from the home of a man named 
Lu Sen. The telegram went on to say that I had also taken 
a collection of porcelain, which I sold to Mr. Squiers. It also 
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said that Lu Sen had made a complaint in the matter to the 
allies. My reply to the reporters was: “I am going back to 
China to-morrow. I cannot for the life of me make out who 
this Lu Sen is. But on my arrival in China I will put myself 
in the hands of the allies, if necessary; and if any injustice has 
been done in spite of my orders to the contrary, I will see 
that it is repaired.” 

On arriving at Pekin I questioned the generals, the diplo- 
mats, and the Chinese themselves. Not one of them had heard 
any accusation against me. I tried to find out who Lu Sen 
was. ‘It occurred to me that the writer meant Li Sen, or 
rather, skipping the first word, as is often done, Yen-Li-Sen. 
According to the French pronunciation and the Chinese charac- 
ters, the name is Yan Li Chan. This man had a fairly good 
residence near my own. He was condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted by Prince Tuan. His house was pillaged by the Boxers, 
who also burned it in order to make their escape. That hap- 
pened on the 16th of August. The Christians saved four cases 
of beautiful porcelain from the flames. These were put in my 
house, where there was already a beautiful collection with which 
every one is acquainted, and- which I had been collecting for 
thirty years. This valuable collection of my own, containing 
among other things a superb vase which was a present from the 
Empress to myself, I decided to sacrifice in order to send 
money to the 18,000 or 20,000 Christians of the province who 
were in the same pitiable condition as their brethren in Pekin. 
It was reported that the family of Yan Li Chan had been wiped 
out entirely. But notwithstanding that, I had kept a careful 
separate account of everything that had come from his house. 
It was my intention to deduct the amount from the indemnity, 
or to return the value of the things taken to his heirs, if they 
should. turn up. Mr. Squiers chose the pieces that pleased him 
most from among the objects in my collection, and also from 
those of Yan. He paid their exact price for them, and sent me 
a check for one thousand pounds sterling, which I distributed 
immediately to those who were in need. There is the story of 
the transaction. 

When I returned to Pekin, about the end of March, I found 
that there was one son of Yan still living. I looked for him, 
and invited him to see me. A few days after he called. He 
was most thankful to me for having protected some other 
houses that belonged to the family, and for having repaired the 
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wall about the burned house so as to keep the property from 
being estranged from its owners. I asked him if there was any 
money concealed in the house that had been burned. He said 
that his father made it a rule not to keep money in the house 
at all. In fact, I do not think that any one could by any possi- 
bility have found any sum of money there. I told him that I 
wished to make good the value of the objects saved from the 
conflagration, and later sold for the benefit of the perishing. He 
refused to receive anything. But I compelled him to take it. 
This payment was made by check on the “Bank of Hong 
Kong.” And the payment was made in full, just as had been 
done for all the other private citizens and store-keepers. 

Now I have written exactly what happened. If any man 
does not wish to take the word of an old man and a bishop, 
who has lived for forty years in Pekin, I can obtain and send 
the affidavits of all those who have suffered loss and been 
indemnified. These grateful and generous pagans have presented 
me with testimonials and addresses of thanks for what I have 
found it possible to do for the protection of their property. 
Some of their testimonials are signed by more than four hundred 
persons. We have never had the least trouble with the good 
people of Pekin, who know well that I am the friend of the 
pagan just as well as of the Christian. Since the siege we have 
had a great many converts from among these excellent people. 
All’ this as a consequence of the esteem in which they hold us. 
We have since baptized more than 1,400 adults; and more than 
four thousand have given in their names to become Catholics. 

You have no idea how sorry I am to hear that these reports 
have come from America. I admire that country of free liberty 
for all. The diplomats, and the officers of the army and the 
navy of the United States, have always been most friendly 
towards me. Among them are some of my dearest friends. 
The Protestant ministers from the United States are also on 
terms of the most friendly and cordial relationships with me. 

I am fully convinced that these accusations against me are 
the result of incomplete reports of the things that have been 
done. So far as I am concerned, I shall have no hard feelings 
towards those who have made the accusations, for I know that 
they are not deceivers. They are only the victims of deception. 


The above statement was made by personal letter to the 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE in response to a 
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request made by him of Bishop Favier for an exact «recital of 
facts. Charges had been made that the.Bishop in conjunction 
with Mr. H. G. Squiers, the First Secretary of the United States 
Legation in China, had possessed himself of some most valuable 
articles. _The charges were denied at the time by the following 
cablegrams : 

“Pekin, April 1, 1901.—Bishop Favier denies utterly the 
accounts published in, Europe and America, to the effect -that 
he conducted an immense loot sale. The Bishop says he never 
lpoted in his life. After the siege many. presents were made to 
him by rich people, and he ordered them to be sold in _ behalf 
of the native Catholics. Probably some -of. the things at the 
time of the general loot may have been acquired that way by 
the donors, but not to Monseigneur Favier's knowledge.” 

The following statement from Washington protected Mr. 
Squiers’ character : 

“Washington, March 7, 1901.—Secretary Hay. to-day re- 
ceived a cablegram from Minister Conger at Pekin stating that 
the reports that have reached America, to the effect that H. G. 
Squiers, the United States Secretary of Legation, has been 
guilty of looting were based on misinformation. As a matter 
of fact the minister states that Mr. Squiers is entirely guiltless 
of any such thing.” 

The two statements should have settled this matter at once 
and for all, but it was the old story that falsehood goes on the 
wings of the wind, while truth can only follow with leaden steps. 

The story appeared again in the daily. press through the 
following statement, made on the authority. of a certain Mr. 
Runge, in September. It was very generally believed, because 
it appeared from the story of the transaction that Mr. Runge 
was familiar with all the circumstances: 

“The moment the allied forces captured. Pekin, Bishop 
Favier, the present Roman Catholic Bishop in Pekin, made a 
descent upon Yen-Li-Sen’s palace and completely stripped it of 
the enormously valuable collection of art articles, leaving the 
articles of coarser grain and of less value to followers whose 
culture was not up to the Bishop’s standard.” 


It became necessary to secure an authoritative denial. In ~ 


response to a request for a denial, Bishop Favier writes the 
above statement and asks that it be given all the publicity 
possible. 
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1. Pepper: Maids and Matrons of New France; 2. Wil- 
liams: /. Devlin—Boss; 3. Kipling: Kim; 4. Sanders: Féne- 
fon ; 5. Repplier: 7he Fireside Sphinx ; 6. Bacheller: D’ri and 
Z; 7. Messmer: Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine; 8. 
Ollivier: Le Pere Chocarne de l’Ordre de Saint Dominique ; 9. 
Tileston: Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day; to. Mother 

Juiiana: Revelations of Divine Love; 11. Vang: 7he Violet Fairy Book ; 12. 
The Roman Missal; 13. Souben: Les Manifestations du Beau dans la Nature ; 
14. Eastwick: Beyond these Voices; 15. Pacheu: /ntroduction a la Psychologie 
des Mystigues ; 16. Maher: Her Father's Trust; 17.. Wallace: One Christmas 
Eve at Roxbury Crossing ; 18. O'Reilly: 7he Six Golden \Cords of a Mother's 
Heart; 19. Catholic Truth Society: Publications ; 20. Hoxie: Civics for New 
York State; 21. Barry: Zhe Place of Dreams ; 22. Hylan: Public Worship ; 23. 
Roads to Rome ; 24. Father Finn: But 7hy Loveand Thy Grace; 25. Garesché : 
The Little Imperfections ; 26. Metcalfe: Passion Sonnets and Other Verses. 





1—As romantic as a novel and better, because truer, is 
Miss Pepper’s delightful book * on the ladies of New France. 
We have long been familiar with the maids and matrons of 
New England, but are less acquainted with those who, coming 
from France or born in the Canadian wilds, had no other 
aims in life than God and country. There has been hitherto no 
work devoted entirely to these, and it is this deficiency that 
Miss Pepper’s yolume supplies. The author is well qualified for 
her undoubtedly pleasing task. Her connection with that monu- 
mental work, Zhe Jesuit Relations, has given her many advan- 
tages, so that her history has reason to be aitithentic. Besides 
this, she enters with sympathy into the lives of those of whom 
she writes, accepting “their divine inspirations unquestioningly 
as they did.”. We closed her book filled with a deep sense of 
admiration for the noble women she revivifies before us; women 
as virtuous, heroic, and, to quote the author, “as worthy of 


* Maids and Matrons of New France. By Mary Sifton Pepper. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co 


VOL. LXXIV.—26 
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eternal remembrance as their Anglo-Saxon sisters: of New: Eng- 
land.” - Whether as missionaries among the Indians, as educa- 
tors, as recluses or as defenders of’ their’ homes, their “lives 
were monuments in themselves, their deeds commemorative in- 
scriptions which no temporal change. in their adopted land could 
efface.” We can only regret that such women as the. Marquise 
de Pompadour should have’ introduced into their country the 
frivolities and vices of the Old World, and thus’ should have 
caused, indirectly at least, the fall of New France. 
The volume itself is beautifully gotten up. 


2.—The history of Jimmie Devlin* is a clever exposure of the 
aims, methods, and principles which regulate American politics 
as played on the subordinate stage of municipal life. The smal] 
arts of the local politician, the cut-throat competition for powe:, 
the petty intrigues, the mining and countermining through which 
a backing at the polls is obtained, are sketched’ with vigor and 
fidelity. We are introduced to Jimmie in his early years when 
he has just been promoted from the news-boy ranks to the posi- 
tion of messenger-boy in the office. With good natural parts 
and the instinct of self-preservation strongly developed by the 
acute form taken on by the struggle for existence in his sur- 
roundings, Jimmie goes forth conquering and to conquer. We 
follow him on his upward orbit through the various stages of 
henchman, district leader to the dictatorship, and finally, through 
a political Waterloo, till he acquires respectability and a bank- 
directorship. Although moving in a vitiated atmosphere Jimmie 
gains, with some reservations, our sympathy from the first. If 
his political ethics are loose, his private character is irreproach- 
able; faithful to his friends, generous even to his enemies, his 
shortcomings seem to be the outcome of his environment, while 
his good qualities are his own. An unsuspected chord of 
romance lies hidden underneath the worldly outside. His defeat 
is brought around not through any failure of judgment or over- 
reaching selfishness, but by his uncalculating chivalry which 
prompts him to risk his position in order to save from persecution 
by her worthless husband a good woman who, when they sold 
newspapers together, won Jimmie’s affections. Another slight 
love-theme which runs through the plot helps to make the book 
a very readable one. 


* J. Devlin—Boss. A Romance of American Politics. By Francis Churchill Williams. 
Illustrated by Clifford Carlton. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
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3—One thing we are sure of after having finished KAzm,* 
and that is Mr. Kipling’s ability to sustain the ré/e of artist. 
beyond the limits of a short story. Unkindly critics have here- 
- tofore challenged his possession of this power; but his last 
achievement is a refutation, if there be truth in the old saw of the 
scholastics: Ad actu ad posse valet illatio. 

Yet, perhaps, critics will still find some ground to stand 
upon; for the construction of Azm has not called for any great 
architectonic power on its author’s part. The story is a long- 
drawn series of brilliant sketches studied out from a single pair 
of characters. It cannot be enjoyed by a reader who “skips” 
through the volume trying to trace out the plot; for the plot— 
if we can call it that—is well hidden away between the lines 
and not to be suspected save by a careful reader. And for 
all its interesting description of the Indian Secret Service and 
of the impudent successes of a dare-devil Irish-Indian boy, the 
story may fail to fascinate many who are wont to profess them- 
selves ardent Kiplingites. 

But the tale is full of strength; it is redolent of the odor 
of Indian life, the plains, the towns, the railroads of that “only 
democratic country in the world.” It seems to be the work of 
an author maturer and surer of himself than in his earlier work. 
An under-current of grave oriental mysticism running so 
steadily alongside of. palpable fraud and charlatanism produces 
the rather queer impression that the writer wishes to be taken 
seriously. There is much pathetic poetry in the story of the 
venerable lama and his search for the river that washes away 
sin; and there is true art in the ‘great varied picture of the 
Indian character, curious, elusive, fascinating, that peers out from 
each page with some new revelation. But, alas! as yet Mr 
Kipling has found no true woman’s soul in all his wanderings. 
up and down this Eastern land. 

The contrasted sketch of parson and priest is amusing. 
“Between himself and the Roman Catholic chaplain of the Irish 
contingent lay,-as Bennett believed, an unbridgable gulf; but it 
was noticeable that whenever the Church of England dealt with 
a human problem she was very likely to call in the Church of 
Rome. Bennett’s official abhorrence of the Scarlet Woman and 
all her ways was only equalled by his private respect for. Father 
Victor.” Another specimen of Mr. Kipling’s eclecticism; but at 

* Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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any rate he is, as we always supposed, fair. Only we trust 
that he does not carry his disinterestedness quite so far as to 
think with Mahbub Ali: “The matter of creeds is like horse- 
flesh, . . . each has merit in its own country.” 


4—Dealing as it does with so attractive a subject as the 
personality of Fénelon, Mr. Sanders’s new volume* could not 
fail to be entertaining; written, as it is, by one who is neither 
a theologian nor a Catholic, it could not hope to be quite 
satisfactory. The author has studied his subject well; his lan- 
guage is pleasant and his style is smooth; he is free from con- 
scious bigotry and is disposed to be sympathetic; he refrains 
from the common fault of rushing into untempered admiration 
of his hero. Yet who will be content with excellences such as 
these? Despite evident effort the biographer falls short of a 
thorough appreciation of his subject—not far short, perhaps, and 
not short at all if we accept a merely profane. view. Neverthe- 
less, as we read these pages we feel an uneasy consciousness 
that Fénelon is not all there, that his deepest spiritual charac- 
teristics have not been caught, cannot have been caught by a 
writer who sees something almost inconsistent in a mysticism 
that is ever docile to the church’s teaching. 

Our author is a little bit given to harsh judgment even in 
estimating his hero; with others less entitled to consideration he 
is even more drastic. When he comes to consider Bossuet’s 
treatment of Fénelon, he is downright in his condemnation of 
the Bishop of Meaux. His critical attitude, however, may be 
condoned the more readily iri view of the fact that writers who 
speak with authority are convinced that Bossuet, upon reflec- 
tion, would have disowned some of the things done and _ said 
by him in the heat of passion. 

From a literary point of view we judge the book to be short 
of perfection. The plan is good, and seems to have been suc- 
cessfully studied out with the aim of presenting a new and 
vivid picture in each separate chapter; but the treatment of de- 
tails is rather hazy at times. The writer appears to presume on 
the reader’s general knowledge so far that events are not point- 
edly and plainly stated. Instances are the actual papal condem- 
nation of Fénelon, and again the vacillating conduct of Cardinal 


“Fénelon: His Friends and His Enemies. By E. K. Sanders, London, New York, and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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de Noailles—neither of which is clearly described. Sometimes 
our author makes statements like the following: ‘Molina, who 
was originally a Jesuit, attempted to combine the two theories 
(viz., those of Augustine and of Pelagius) in his treatise, ‘The 
Compatibility of Free-will with the Gifts of Grace’; but they 
seem. to have been incompatible, and the Jesuits would not allow 
their ‘rivals to preach a doctrine which, if it had no other flaw, 
was so evidently destructive to the supreme spiritual power of 
the priests.” 


5.—The Fireside Sphinx* is Miss Repplier’s memorial to 
\grippina, her dead darling, that now for seven years has been 
sleeping sweetly in fields of asphodel—dear little ghost, whose 
memory has never faded from her faithful mistress’ heart. The 
00k is not only witty; it is filled with numberless characteristic 
instances of the author’s gift of making peculiarly happy allu- 
sions to history and literature. Lovers of cats will rejoice over 
the wealth of anecdote ‘here displayed; lovers of English that 
is at once sparkling, dignified, and clean as the soul of a child, 
will congratulate themselves that Miss Repplier has written 
again. .And let the reader bear in mind that for all its light- 
ness and pleasantry the volume represents. no small amount of 
painstaking work. | 


6 —With a new volume? that has already attained a circula- 
tion of sixty thousand, and a hero who is the rival, and in some 
sense the reincarnation, of Eben Holden, Mr. Bacheller is again 
before the reading public. The serial publication of this latest 
story in the Century Magazine has, apparently, done nothing to 
lessen its chances of popularity; some fifty thousand copies of 
the book were ordéred in advance of publication. Coming in 
the wake of its author's previous immensely popular novel, it 
runs some risk of being considered: as one of those usually 
disastrous afterthoughts of a writer who has made a hit; yet in 
the present instance that danger-point seems to have been safely 
weathered. 

Dri and I deals with the days of “1812,” when the bor- 
derland between New York and Canada “was a theatre of 


* The Fireside Sphinx. | By Agnes Repplier,., With illustrations by E. Bonsall, Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

tD'ri and I, ‘By Irving Bacheller, Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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interest and renown. Its play was a tragedy; its setting the 
ancient wilderness; its people of all conditions from king to 
farm-hand.” So speaks the author, and he adds the assurance 
that “the most important episodes herein are of history.” 

That the book is in any sense great we can scarcely allow. 
D’ri is Eben Holden turned into a border-scout, and sent 
through a series of thrilling but impossible adventures. In this 
the author seems to verge on the extravagant, for a good deal 
of the plotting and counter-plotting is.carried out with a rather 
reckless regard of vraisemblance. It must be confessed, too, thet 
the frequent attempts to make D’ri witty and epigrammatic are 
in great measure failures; very, very few of his remarks bear 
the stamp of original genius. 

The story itself. contains several good surprises, including the 
dénouement and Ray’s final choosing of Louise rather than her 
sister as a bride. In fact the closing ‘scenes grow quite serious 
and inculcate a moral which is both beautiful and elevating, 
namely, that the greatest love is a response to the attractions of 
Spiritual rather than of physical beauty. 

The book may be classed among the legion of good histori- 
cal novels of the present day. As it has been provided with a 
new set of illustrations and is handsomely bound, it will no 
doubt be a very popular holiday gift. 


7.—A Manual for Priests, Teachers, and Parents is the sub- 
title of a new translation * from the German of Francis Spirago, 
the writer whose Catechism Explained went through seven 
editions in two years. It is a useful volume for those engaged 
in the task of instructing souls in the truths of Catholic faith. 
It contains a summary of considerable church legislation, out- 
lines courses of Christian doctrine for schools of various grades, 
and imparts useful information as to the qualities and the methods 
of good instruction and the right use of educational tools. A 
Catechist’s Library is added as an appendix. Valuable as 
the work was in the original, it has of necessity been made 
much more so to us by the painstaking revision of the learned 
editor, Bishop Messmer. We trust the volume will fulfil his 
hope by helping to drive out the pernicious system of making 
‘Christian. doctrine a mere memory drill. The Bishop’s preface 


* Spirago's Method of Christian Doctrine, Edited by the Right Rev. S, G. Messmer, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Green Bay, Wisconsin. : 
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is an inspiring appeal for wise treatment of the most important 
problem, how to effect thorough doctrinal training in the young. 

The volume is modelled to a great extent upon Monseigneur 
Dupanloup’s Ministry of Catechising, and contains .many. quota- 
tions from this and from other valued sources. That it breathes 
the spirit of the zealous Bishop of Orleans is in itself a strong 
reason for expecting good things of it. Apostolic zeal for the 
ministry among the little ones is one of the fruits likely to be 
gathered by the attentive reader. Further than this, the book 
will do much to insure that the catechist’s zeal is “‘ according to 
knowledge”; for the practical suggestions are wise as well as 
numerous and have evidently been developed in the school of 
experience. It might well be said that no one interested in the 
religious instruction of children should neglect to examine this 
new contribution to a most important class of pedagogical 


literature. 


8.—There are many readers who will need no other invitation 
to Pére Ollivier’s new volume* than the knowledge that it is the 
life of the author of that wonderfully beautiful biography, 
Chocarne’s J/uner Life of Lacordaire. The two books, of course, 
are not to be compared with one another, for their subjects are 
of very different importance; nevertheless the more recent 
volume contains the account of a distinguished and admirable 
character. So far as it goes it is reliable and conscientious, 
although less exhaustive than it might easily have been. 

Of special interest is the account of Pére Chocarne’s visit to 
the United States and of his warm admiration for this country 
and its institutions. He came:in contact with Father Hecker, 
and we find a pleasing description of the cordial relations 
established between them. The writer insists with considerable 
emphasis on the fact that the French priest did not fall under 
the influence of his American friend; and, indeed, there is 
nothing in the volume to indicate that the connection was any- 
thing more than a temporary but sympathetic association. 

Of course it need not be said that readers interested in the 
recent religious history of France will find the book replete with 
serviceable information. Written as it is in a spirit of filial af- 
fection, the biography still remains a calm and conscientious 
recital of events, and 4s free from intemperate enthusiasm. 


* Le Pére Chocarne de l' Ordre de Saint Dominique. Parle Pére M.-J. Ollivier. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 
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9.—Mary Wilder Tileston’s new book* is made up of 
366 pages of brief quotations in prose and verse from many 
writers, of many countries and ages, and of various faiths. 
Sometimes this variety makes a combination almost startling, as 
when a single page contains selections from Wesley, Faber, 
Scupoli, and St. Francis de Sales, or from Monsell, Sidney 
Lear, Rutherford, and A Kempis. Generally, though not always, 
the selected passages are worth reading; and the book is a 
pleasant and convenient way of receiving cheering and inspiring 
suggestions in time of clouds. Its index makes it superior to 
many similar volumes. The Catholic taste of the writer is 


evident. 


10 —It was of Mother Juliana that Father Hecker was speak- 
ing when he wrote in the preface to the 1864 edition of her 
Revelations: ‘‘We know of no spiritual writer who has com- 
bined such rare thought, warmth of piety, and charming sim- 
plicity, as our English nun. There is no attempt at composi- 
tion, no mere reproduction of remembered thought, but the very 
‘heart of a contemplative soul, whose inspirations, whether natu- 
ral or above nature, are fresh and divine. The book will have 
a special interest, moreover, for a distinct class.. It possesses 
an historical value, showing what hearts beat in English cloisters 
in the olden time, and how sweetly the voice of piety sounded 
in our good old Saxon tongue.” 

It seems timely to recall these words in view of Miss War- 
rack’s beautiful and carefully prepared edition of the book in 
question.t Never have the Revelations been presented in more 
attractive and accessible form; and we may reasonably hope 
the present edition will encourage many new readers to become 
acquainted with the rare beauty and fine spirituality contained 
in its pages. It may help to develop, or at least it will feed 
that appetite for sublime communion with God the absence of 
which is so painful a feature in many a conception of the 
spiritual ideal. Sympathy with the mystics and aspirations 
toward perfect prayer are things to be cultivated with profit; 
and Miss Warrack has earned great praise by thus helping to 
circulate a book so redolent of the sweet fragrance of a con- 


* Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim's Day, Selected by the Editor of Daily Strength for 


Daily Needs. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
‘' + Revelations of Divine Love, Recorded by Juliana, Anchoress at Norwich. A version from 
the MS. in the British Museum, edited by Grace Warrack. London: Methuen & Co. 
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templative life. It may be said, too, that while her modernizing 
of the text will perhaps dissatisfy critics fond of the antique 
and obsolete, it will do a. great deal toward encouraging a mul- 
titude of readers whose first wish is for intelligibility. Some of 
the alterations are of questionable worth, indeed, but the differ-: 
ence is trifling, and the divisions, headings, and punctuation are 
made carefully and intelligently. The Glossary is less complete 
than that contained in the American edition, but this lack is 
more than made up by the abundance of explanations given 
elsewhere; so that from a literary stand-point we deem the 
present volume to be very satisfactory, even though Miss War- 
rack, in enumerating the editions of the Revelations, utterly 
ignores’ the existence of the Ticknor & Fields edition from 
which we quoted above. Her theological qualifications are less 
satisfactory, and though her evident sympathy and honesty 
make criticism an unpleasant task, it does seem sometimes as if 
only the vagueness of her language saves her from being down- 
right offensive, both to Mother Juliana and to ourselves. How-— 
ever, though we cannot heartily endorse the Introduction, we 
do thank the editor for having presented us with a deeply ‘in- 
teresting text in so agreeable a form. 


11—The tales of Mr. Lang’s new fairy book* are transla- 
tions of the popular stories of a number of different races. 
Most of us will find many old favorites here in some slightly 
varied’ form. The collection is superior to the ordinary fairy- 
books familiar to all children, chiefly in this, that it is made up 
only of tales which Andrew Lang deems eligible, that the trans- 
lations have been made under his supervision, that the source 
of each story is indicated, and that the volume has been beau- 
tifully constructed by the publishers. As a holiday gift it seems 
to meet the requirements of a large class. of people often hard 
pressed to make a choice. 


12—It has been said that Catholic lay people know much 
too little about church ritual, its divisions, forms, prayers, the 
relative importance and the significance of these, and, above 
all, the surpassing dignity and beauty of these, as they are 
actually used. In view of this deficiency, the little volume be- 


“The Violet Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. New York, London, and Bombay 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
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fore us* ought to be an invaluable help in promoting a better 
knowledge and appreciation of divine service; and it should be 
very serviceable in effecting a more intelligent and more devout 
attendance at Holy. Mass. 

The edition is entirely complete, of course, in the ordinary 
and canon of the Mass, and in the common and proper prayers 
for each day and season. The rubrical portion also is quite 
full. It is supplemented likewise with various appendices proper 
to particular places or communities. 


13.—The field of zxsthetics is one that has been little worked 
by Catholics. This is a regrettable fact, since, aside from the 
charm attaching to it, it is so fruitful, and worthy, too, of the 
especial attention of Catholics because of its apologetical value. 
We are glad to note, however, that several zsthetical works by 
Catholics have appeared recently. One of these, an English 
translation of L’Esthétique du Dogme Chrétien, has already been 
noticed in these pages. The present workf is by the same 
author, Father Souben, and considers the various manifestations 
of ‘the beautiful in nature. In an interesting introduction the 
author reviews the ways in which the people of different epochs 
have -appreciated and interpreted the beauties of nature; and 
criticises the zsthetical works of Hegel and Theodore Vischer. 
He then examines the sentiments we experience in the presence 
of the beautiful and their causes. After a few words on method 
he enters upon the main part of his work and considers the 
various manifestations of beauty: light and color, air and water, 
man, the human race, and, finally, the Author of nature—God. 

14.—“ A Modern Pagan,” the heading of the first part of 
Mrs. Eastwick’s novel,f gives the reader a far better insight 
into the true nature of the story than the title does. The 
work is a psychological study of Iolanthe Geraint, a young 
woman of pronounced character, self-willed and ambitious, who 
has been brought up under the influence of her father’s athe- 
istical philosophy. The author finds in her pagan heroine a 
practical application of the absolute insignificance of life, and 
the. want of contentment therein when it is viewed from the 
stand-point of scepticism. 


* The Roman Missal. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Les Manifestations du Beau dans la Nature. Par R. P. Jules Souben. Paris: P. Lethiel- 


leux. 
t Beyond these Voices: By Mrs. Egerton Eastwick. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Left alone in the world at the age of seventeen, Iolanthe 
abandons her home in South America for England, where she 
lives with her uncle, Francis-Geraint, at Braedon, a little village 
near London. Her great beauty and marked individuality soon 
claim for her many admirers, among them her cousin, Lucas 
Geraint, the heir to the estate, who is already practically en- 
gaved to another lady. lIolanthe finds her greatest opponent in 
the old family chaplain, Father Galbraith, who, perceiving her 
want of faith and distorted views, defeats her when the prize is 
all but won. 

In the second part of this most interesting novel, after a 
lapse of two years, we again meet Iolanthe in London at the 
Athenaion, a school of philosophy of her own founding. Lord 
Sherington, one of her coterie, falls in love with her, and the 
engagement is announced; but finding herself afflicted -with 
some fatal malady, she breaks this engagement. After a iinger- 
ing illness, and confident that there is nothing beyond this 
present life, she secretly obtains a drug which brings her pain- 
ful existence to an end, 

This modern Aspasia as depicted by Mrs. Eastwick is but 
the semblance of that type of civilization whose views are 
unmodified by admixture with a society governed by ethical 
and Christian principles; a class of individuals who hold that 
from darkness we have come and to darkness we shall return— 
that death is the end of everything. 

The interest of the story depends not upon the plot nor 
adventure, but upon fine delineation of character, and the praise- 
worthy manner in which Mrs. Eastwick sets forth the false 
teaching and ultimate end of scepticism by a comparison. with 
the true teaching of philosophy based on solid Catholic doctrine. 
The characters all live; and are well sustained throughout. The 
novel is original, and shows the fruits of deep study and keen 
observation. It is filled with bright dialogues and good situa-~ 
tions, and doubtless will meet with a warm welcome at the 
hands of the reading and thinking public. 


15,—Father.Pacheu; S:J., as an author, has become pretty 
well identified with the subject of mysticism, both by his vari- 
ous writings and by his lectures at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. His volume De Dante 2 Verlaine was widely circulated, 
and very highly praised by competent critics in three or four 


. 
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different countries of Europe. He has now presented to the 
public an enlarged reproduction* of a paper read before the 
Fourth Congress of Psychology in-1900—a contribution referred 
to in very complimentary terms by M. Pierre Janet in a lecture 
before the Sociétés Savantes last May, when the speaker praised 
“the breadth of mind, the talent, the delicate art, and the 
honesty” of this work of a Catholic priest. The brochure 
served as an introduction to the lectures on Mysticism commenced 
last term at the Catholic Institute and resumed this No- 
vember. It will be eagerly and profitably considered by those 
interested in the study which has become. so strangely popular 
among a generation professedly naturalistic. On the meaning 
of the. word Mysticism, and‘on the spiritual and psychological 
significance of the phenomenon, Father Pacheu has pages that 
deserve to be thoughtfully read. 


16 —Her Father's Trust+} is an Irish story, ‘sweet, simple, and 
elevating. The book contains many pretty word-pictures, and 
more—spiritual epigrams which, if lived up to, would insure no 
mean perfection. Besides, it puts forth a plea for the Catholic 
education of youth, presenting arguments well worth considera- 
tion. For years, until after the death of her mother and 
brother, and the marriage of her sister, the hefroine’s life is 
almost a journey to Calvary; its motif being, “Fiat voluntas 
tuas.” The result of her sacrifice is the sure crown Which comes 
to those who dare to suffer much. In this case the heroine 
also meets the reward of earthly happiness, which perhaps in 
real life is rarely so perfect. 


17,—Here is a little tale,t. well told, of how a cripple was 
cured at the Shrine of our Lady of Perpetual Help, in the 
“Mission ’”’ Church, Boston. Whether or not the story itself be 
true, the author leaves unsaid; but the setting, the pictures, and 
even the people mentioned, are from real life. It is a_ pretty 
little gift book, specially adapted to children, and among them, 
as the author says, to “Children of Mary.” 

The preface is rather pretentious for so unassuming a volume, 
and it certainly would have done no harm to state that most 
of it is a direct quotation from the historian Lecky. 


* Introduction 2 la Psychologie des Mystigues. Par Jules Pacheu, S.J... Paris: H. Oudin. 

t Her Father's Trust. By Mary Maher.. New York: Benziger Brothers. * 

t One Christmas Eve at Roxbury Crossing. By Kathryn Wallace. New York: The Abbey 
Press. 
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18.—Those who have read Seven Jewels from our Saviour's 
Lips will be glad to see Father O’Reilly’s more recent pub- 
lication.* 

The ‘‘Six Cords,” the golden protectors, are the six precepts 
of the church, which the author explains clearly and _ concisely. 
A strong point is that the author shows Mother Church in estab- 
lishing these laws, as in all her dealings with her children, acts 
lovingly and reasonably, in conformity with natural and divine 
laws. The'little book closes with a paraphrase of the “ Hail 
Mary” in which instructive thoughts are beautifully set. 

This book can be profitably read by Catholics, and will be 
most helpful to those of our separated brethren who are seeking 
explanations. So it is a book to be owned and loaned by 
Catholics. 


19.—The Catholic Truth Society of San Francisco presents 
us with lives of Cardinal Newman -and Father Damien in pamphlet 
form,t from the pens of Rev. Dr. William Barry and Dr. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 

Cardinal Newman’s life-long struggle with error and final at- 
tainment of truth are told with clearness and simplicity; and with 
a spontaneity, too, which indicates the intimate acquaintance of the 
author with the life and times of him whom he is pleased to 
call “the most distinguished convert since the Reformation.” 
Dr. Barry well understands the spirit which so wilfully misunder- 
stood Dr. Newman. 

The heroism of the “ Martyr of Molokai” receives that treat- 
ment of grace and charm and unforcedness which is peculiar to 
the writings of Dr.. Stoddard. .The admiration of the doctor for 
the martyr-priest is at once detected in the earnest. narrative of 
the self-sacrifice which he had personally witnessed at the leper 
colony. 


20.—Civics for New York Statet is a carefully prepared 
manual containing the more important principles of our govern- 
ment, and especially adapted to the needs of students in the 
schools of the Empire State. : 


* The Six Golden Cords of a Mother's Heart. By Rev. J. O'Reilly. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. , 

t Cardinal Newman. By Dr. William Barry.——Father Damien. By Dr. Charles Warren 
Stoddard. San Francisco: Catholic Truth Society. 

} Civics for New York State. By Charles De Forrest Hoxie. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. : 


‘ 
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It presents attractively a subject which too often has been 
considered dull and uninteresting; and, by the systematic ar- 
“rangement of its parts as well as by the good judgment manifest 
in the notes and references, it appeals immediately to the pro- 
gressive teacher. The book contains excellent maps and 
diagrams; and this fact, together with its conciseness, mark it 
as well suited for the class-room. 

Though intended merely as a text-book, the pleasing style in 
which it traces the gradual development of many of our laws 
makes it valuable also to the general reader. Indeed, it seems 
admirably calculated to stimulate in the student a desire for a 
more thorough knowledge of our national institutions, to awaken 
a deeper love for country, and to beget a keen appreciation of 
the responsibilities of an American citizen. 


21.—In his latest book* Dr. Barry enters an uncanny pro- 
vince. Satan and Satan-possession; houses haunted and souls 
imp-ridden ; midnight-noises and nether-world visitations, are the 
ghastly themes of three out of the four stories in the collection. 
It requires consummate power to. make out of such matter a 
successful literary venture. It requires a Teutonic imagination 
too. We doubt whether a Celt will ever succeed in such an 
‘enterprise; for though the Gael is always a mystic, and is 
marvellously sensitive to impressions from -the:spirit-realm, he is 
weak in a two-fold faculty which makes the Teuton pre-eminent 
in works of this kind: the inventive imagination which furnishes 
the literary raw-material, and the constructive imagination 
which builds the raw-material into the architecture of letters. 
Dr. Barry is a skilled literary craftsman, and it is hardly to 
his disparagement to say that he has not achieved his_ usual 
success in entering a field where all the antecedents were against 


him. 


- 


22 —This pamphlet ¢ consists of the answers given to ques- 
tions propounded to a certain number of church-goers inquiring 
principally into the reasons for attending public religious ser- 
vices; and consists, secondarily, of the author’s reflections upon 
and conclusions from these data. The author holds religion to 
be, in its essential feature, ‘a feeling of personal responsibility 


* The Place of Dreams; Four Stories. By William Barry, D.D. London: Sands & Co. 
+ Public Worship: A Study in the Psychology of Religion. By John P. Hylan. Chicago: 


. Open Court Publishing Company. 
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towards the conditions of the environment.” With such a-defi- 
nition—whatever it may mean—in his mind, it is not. astonish- 
ing to find in his work no study of the sense of dependence 
on a Supreme Being, and consequently little. of philosophical 
value. Another sentence of his quite as mischievous in ten- 
dency, and quite as befogged in meaning as the one just cited, 
asserts that “it was not until Christianity became Romanized that 
it became separated from morality through penance payments.” 
Conscientious and scientific students of empirical psychology 
often express irritation because so many suspect their science, 
and would exclude it from the dignified family of philosophical 
studies. They may have to wait long for the recognition they 
seck, if pamphlets like this continue to represent them. 


23.—Those who keep track of the progress of the Catholic 
religion will remember that about this time last year the great 
statistician, Michael G. Mulhall, read a paper at the Australasian 
Catholic Congress, bringing to light, among other things, some 
striking facts concerning the growth in the number of Catho- 
lic communicants all over the world. We are reminded particu- 


larly of one feature of the conversions to the faith in England, 
by the publication of Roads to Rome.* It is this—that a large 
proportion of the English converts is of the educated classes. 
Since 1850, 721 university graduates have taken their various 


roads to Rome. 

In the volume in hand we have accounts of many of the 
most recent of these conversions, written by the converts them- 
selves. 

Of course, most all of these English converts have started 
from Canterbury on their journey to Rome—a fact which may 
indicate that Anglicanism is a preparation for Catholicism. 

The present sketches are all interesting, well written, and in 
their variations illustrative of one phase of the catholicity of 
the church, namely, that she supplies the needs and supports the 
religious convictions of “all kinds and conditions of men.” 

We should like to see more works of this sort. Illustrious 
converts in our own country could, and doubtless would, at the 
request of some editor, provide for our people an equally inter- 
esting volume. 

* Roads to Rome. Compiled and edited by the author of Zen Years in Anglican Orders. 
New York; Longmans, Green & Co. 


~ 
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24.—Father Finn’s reputation as “a boy’s writer” has been 
well established for some time; his latest volume* is a bid for 
equal popularity among little minds. It is a. simple tale of a 
good, pious factory-girl—the kind every priest has encountered 
and admired—an instance ‘‘of the loveliness born of frequent 
Confession and Communion.” The scenes are drawn from events 
ordinary enough in any city parish: a bazaar, a love-affair, a 
sick-call, deeds of self-denial, charity, and love of God, and a 
death-bed where the angels seem very near. 


25.—A treatise of twenty-five brief letters on Zhe Little 
Imperfections + is presented to the public with the aim of calling 
the reader’s attention “to some of those little defects from which 
the purest souls are not exempt, and to induce them to reflect 
upon the little imperfections which tarnish our most perfect 
actions.” The author deals with his subject in a sensible, pointed, 
and practical way. To one who is inclined to dodge the neces- 
sity of constant vigilance in trifling matters of every day, this 
book will be a useful reminder of duties neglected and an indi- 
cation of how to improve. A reader inclined to over-introspec- 
tion, however, may just as well leave it alone and try some 


other line of improvement than that of minute attention to 
actions and motives. 


26.— Passion Sonnets and Other Versest is the title of a cute 
and neatly bound volume. As the title indicates, the subject- 
matter is mainly concerned with versifying the more affecting 
incidents of our Saviour’s Passion. 

The matter does not lend itself, as readily as one would be 
led to imagine from its nature, to smooth poetical treatment; 
however, the author has succeeded admirably well in. clothing 
his thoughts with simple, graceful language, and with a rhythm 
harmonious and musical. He shows himself a master of the 
sonnet. Care and conscientiousness are evidenced in every line. 
His versatility allows him to treat. of the pathetic and joyful 
with equal facility. There are many efforts of exquisite beauty 
scattered throughout the volume; and there is no verse for 
which one will not feel the better for reading. 


* But Thy Love and Thy Grace." By Francis J. Finn, S.J. With Illustrations by 
Charles C. Svendsen. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Little Imperfections. Translated from the French. By Rev. Frederic P. Garesché, 
S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 

t Passion Sonnets and Other Verses. By R. Mettalfe. London and Leamington: Art and 
Book Company. 
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A SCIENTIST’S PROFESSION OF FAITH.* 


There is a touch of pathos in the fact that the last 
thing to reach us from the gifted pen of the late John Fiske is 
his little monograph on the immortality of the soul, and that it 
has appeared only after the author has himself passed over the 
bourne whence no traveller returns. It is not a positive argu- 
ment for immortality; it is only the refutation of an objection 
advanced against that universal belief of mankind, But, and 
herein its value lies, it is a conclusive exposure by a thorough- 
going evolutionist of the fallacy so commonly entertained by the 
rank and file of anti-Christian pseudo-scientists that the establish- 
ment of the evolutionary theory renders the doctrine of im- 
mortality incredible. Fiske shows conclusively that, even though 
all the evolutionist’s contentions concerning origins be granted, 
no legitimate inference against survival after death can be drawn 
from modern science. Thirty years ago this concession from an 
eminent evolutionist would have been received with joy, one 
might almost say with deep gratitude, by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. Then Mr. Herbert Spencer was professing to show, 
by the help of biology and psychology, that consciousness was 
but a mere phenomenon of molecular motion, and all the Posi- 
tivists were shouting Amen! Time, however, has substituted 
the sobriety and diffidence which come of second thought for 
the extravagant self-sufficiency of youthful Positivism. At 
present every man of standing in biological science or in 
psychology admits that there is no possibility of identifying 
consciousness with nervous function. It is true, however, that, 
to borrow Fiske’s words, “even to-day we may sometimes be 
entertained by a belated eighteenth century naturalist who is 
fully persuaded that his denial of immortality is an inevitable 
corollary from the doctrine of evolution.” ° 


* Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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The Tablet (12 Oct.): Fr. Gerard answers an’ article in the 
Monthly Review (Oct.) written by Mr. Dell in criticism 
of Fr. Gerard’s previous article in the August Monthly 
Review. Mr. Dell having said the reason for Jesuit 
unpopularity is that “the Society combines the qualities 
of a fussy, interfering woman with those of an officious 
detective officer,” Fr. Gerard submits that his own 
opinion, resting on an experience of forty-five years in 
the Jesuits, is of more value than the opinion of Mr. 
Dell, who has been a Catholic only for about forty-five 
months; other statements of Mr. Dell are criticised also, 
(19 Oct.): Reprints part of an article in Zhe Pilot by 
Mr. Andrew Lang rebuking Mr. Dell’s unfairness and ex- 
tolling the Jesuits for their courage, self-denial, benevo- 
lence, intellectuality, and honesty. <A list is given of 
over a hundred religious congregations of women that 
have quitted France as a result of the new Associations 
Law. 

(26 Oct.): Details are given of a bill introduced into the 
Jersey Parliament to prevent the French religious orders 
from settling in the island. 

Church Quarterly Review (Oct): An article upon Father Elliott's 
Life of Father Hecker speaks with great respect and 
admiration of the founder of the Paulists as a loyal and 
consistent representative of integral Roman Catholicism, 
and utterly distinct from the so-called “ Liberals,” since 
he heartily accepted the Infallibility of the Pope and all 
that it involved. 

National Review (Oct.): Dr.’ Barry, in an article upon the 
Prospects of Catholicism, estimates some of the reasons 
why the church is destined not simply to survive but to 
flourish, and perhaps to rule, in a social state democratic 
by constitution, tolerant of all beliefs and unbeliefs by 
laws, scientific in its great processes of industry, and sub- 
ject to rapid developments or crises in its daily life. 

Dublin Review (Oct.): Fr. Ryder points out the defects of 
Canon Gore’s recent volume on the Eucharist. Barbara 
de Courson sketches. the wonderfully interesting story of 
Mére Angelique Arnauld’s early life. Fr. Aveling com- 
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mends Caldecott’s work on Theistic systems as careful, 
clear, just, and analytical—a book deserving a welcome 
from many schools of philosophers, and not least among 
these Catholic students. Fr. Scannell declares that the 
new work on the Popes of the Middle Ages by Fr. 
Grisar, S.J., is a fitting companion volume to Pastor’s 
History of the Popes of the Renaissance. Dom Camm 
gives an account of the result of his researches concern- 
ing the relics of the English martyrs. Fr. Kent, O.S.C., 
concludes his sketch of Catholic literature during the 
nineteenth century. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Oct.): Fr. Pope, O.P., in answering 
the question put to him by a Protestant: “Is it true 
that the next Pope is to be an American Jesuit, and that 
he will remove the Curia to New York?” says: ‘“‘ One 
day, perhaps, a son of America’s soil will fill Peter’s Chair, 
but we think it impossible that. a successor of St. Peter 
will ever set up his see on American soil.” Fr. Murphy 
writes on Lacordaire as not improbably ‘the greatest 
preacher of all time.” 
du Clergé Frangais (15 Oct.): P. Desers discusses the 
chances of the return of ninety million separated Russian 
Catholics to the Roman. communion, and says the one 
hope of its accomplishment lies in the endeavors of cer- 
tain noble and upright souls among the Russian clergy. 
Mgr. Mignot prints part of his pastoral letter on the Law 
of Associations, saying the like has not been enacted 
since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and exhorting 
all to unity and to trust in the integrity of their bishops 
despite malevolent insinuations. The four Jesuit provin- 
cials print their reasons for deciding to abstain from any 
demand for authorization, since such a demand would 
seem to sanction the iniquitous law. A reprint from the 
Brussels Devoir gives part of M. Faguet’s paper in which 
he indicates some practical advantages of clerical celibacy 
as a means of preserving dignity and authority before 
the public. 

Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): Bishop Gabriels, of Ogdensburg, 
devotes nearly forty pages to a careful and detailed 
sketch of the church’s growth in the United States dur- 
ing the past century. Count Grabinski gives some curi- 
ous details comcerning the youth of Francesco Crispi. 
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(25 Sept.): M. Edouard Rod has an interesting sketch 
of President Roosevelt’s career as a writer, as a_poli- 
tician, as leader of “‘ Les Rudes Cavaliers,” etc., and con- 
cludes thus: ‘Whatever be Mr. Roosevelt’s, destiny, it 
will be of singular interest to the world to observe its 
phases; to see him struggle, be tossed about, triumph or 
surrender, impose his own ideas upon or submit to the 
nameless forces which will try to weigh him down,—to 
see this will teach us what can be done by a man—who 
is A MAN—in a democracy where custom and law unite 
to limit his action.” M. Nourisson, apropos of the last 
International Masonic Congress, comments on it in the 
words of Montalembert: “ The triumph of the wicked is 
due to their energy, their resolution, their boldness, their 
perseverance, so strangely superior to the weakness, idle- 
ness, accursed and sordid avarice of those who are called 
honest folk; when will these honest folk be willing to 
open their eyes?” M. de Rousiers describes the forma- 
tion of the Steel Trust in the United States, and its 
menace to European manufacturers. 

Etudes (5 Oct.): P. Longhaye sketches George Sand’s work, 
indicates her weaknesses, and says had she remained good 
and Christian, her work would have lost nothing and 
gained much. P. de la Serviere describes the controversy 
in England during the sixteenth century as to the legiti- 
macy of the oath required of English Catholics, viz., 
that the Pope had no power over the temporal affairs of 
princes. P. Bremond describes scenes in certain romances 
dealing with departure from old homes, and concludes 
with a touching farewell to the building hitherto used by 
the writers of the Etudes. (The publication of this maga- 
zine has been transferred to the house of V. Retaux, in 
view of the new law.) 

La Quinzaine (1 Oct.): P. Pisani gives a sketch of Protestant 
missionary activities fostered in various countries of 
Europe and in America, “where their number is greater, 
but their importance less.” It is clear, he says, that 
Protestantism is progressing rapidly in this field. P. 
Ermoni writes on the need of combining the speculative 
and the historical method in apologetics; of emphasizing 
the former method among the Latin races, and the latter 
among those races nowadays called the Anglo-Saxon 
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peoples. M. Butel describes the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Pau, in 1725, the last representative of the ancien 
régime. ' 

(16 Oct.):.A chapter from M. Ruel’s posthumous work 
on Montaigne (about to be published by Hachette) deals 
with Les Lssais as a work of art. M. Jorgenson dis- 
cusses the J/uferno, a new and celebrated work of the 
Swedish writer Strinberg, who seems, somewhat after the 
fashion of Huysmans, to be slowly working himself. from 
unbelief into faith. P. L’Ebraly urges the need of organ- 
izing the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Bénédictine (Oct.): Dom Morin advances reasons for 
thinking that St. Czsar of Arles was possibly the author 
of the Athanasian Creed. D. Berliére publishes a paper 
read at. the Munich Scientific International Congress, 
describing the triennial chapters of the Benedictines, their 
historical importance, and the state of the literature of 
this subject. D. Chapman suggests some corrections to 
Harnack’s conclusions as to the list of primitive Roman 
Bishops. 


Echo Religieux de Belgique (16 Oct.): P. Nimal, C.SS.R., writ- 


ing upon ecclesiastical history, says that only a Catholic 
can understand history aright, because he alone can per- 
ceive the working out of the divine plan. J.-B. P. gives 
warm praise to P. Fontaine’s volume, which alleged the 
occurrence of Protestant infiltrations in the French clergy. 
P. Halflants' publishes notes of a trip to Cork last 
summer. 


Le Monde Catholique (15 Oct.): X. declares that almost the 


Revue 


entire public press applauds’ the dignity and frankness of 
the attitude assumed by the Jesuits in refusing to apply 
for “authorization.” From the pen of Dom Plaine is 
printed a sketch of the traces of St. Columbanus’ visit to 
Armorica. 

de Lille (Sept.): Mgr. Baunard, Rector of the Catholic 
Faculties of Lille, writes upon the childhood and youth 
of Cardinal Mermillod, his intellectual brilliancy, eloquence, 
and apostolic zeal. C. Looten reviews the Abbé Klein’s 
translation of Bishop Spalding’s essays, declaring the book 
adapted to enlighten, instruct, and encourage Europeans 
amid the difficulties of the present day. A. d’Hoorne, 
reviewing G. Goyau’s Lendemains d’Unité, speaks of the 
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author as already famous among defenders of the Catho- 
lic faith by his luminous and solid treatment of social 
questions; at an age when few would dare dream of 
undertaking so great a work this author “has arrived.” 
Générale (Oct.): Ch. Woeste says that the parliamentary 
régime in Belgium has been steadily sinking into decadence 
for the last few years and is now at a critical point 
where every one is wondering “ what next?” 
Bibliographique Belge (31 Aug.): V. D. B. makes a 
venomous attack on Bishop Spalding’s L’ Opportunité as a 
book full of “worn-out axioms and advice known to all 
the world.” The bishop is one of those “astonishing 


American thinkers”; and when his thoughts are not 
commonplace, they are “ terribly false and perfidious.” Says 
the critic: ‘“ Possibly there is a truth specially reserved 


for the Americans. How I envy the Cubans who are 
now in the way to learn it!” 


Revue des Questions Scientifiques (20 Oct.): M. le Mis de Nadail- 


lac writes on various points concerning prehistoric Ire- 
land. P. Delattre, S.J., commences a long account of 
the travels of Marco Polo and the veracity of his narra- 
tive. G. Houdard writes on the science of Gregorian 
chant, saying that plain chant was but a temporary stage 
and the Palestrinian music represents the true develop- 
ment. M. Lambrechts discusses the proposed reforms in 
the Belgian laws upon co-operative societies. P. Prat, S.J., 
gives praise tempered with some criticism to Max Miller 
for his work in the science of language. 


Civilta Cattolica (5 Oct.): Apropos of the assassination of 


Preside 1t McKinley, is shown the connection between 
such crimes and the “stiletto theory” defended by Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi. Advocates a popular democratic 
movement to better the condition of the proletariat. 

(19 Oct.): Tells of the genesis of the name Christian 
Democracy and the controversies concerning it, and says 
it represents a principle evangelical in origin and leading 
the way to the highest progress. A serial autobiography 
by an anonymous writer contains a most amusing chapter 
descriptive of an Italian boy’s experience at the English 
college of Richmond Hill. 


Rivista Internazionale (Oct.): E. Agliardi writes on the manifest 





need of an official bureau to orientate the unemployed as 
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to variations in local industrial conditions. G. Tuccimel, 
discussing the evolutionist argument from rudimentary 
organs, speaks of the pretended instance in the pineal 
gland, and examines the proofs of it. P. Piavoni protests 
that state monopoly of education contravenes a plain 


right. 


kassegna Nazionale (1 Oct.): L. Vitali writes of Bishop Spalding 


Studi 


Razén 


as the spokesman of the Catholic spirit of to-day, which 
has taken refuge in America, where, as in the days of 
paganism, it is preserved by a minority of the population 
indeed, but a minority inspired with hope, a definite aim, 
and the sense of a mission; the writer hopes that Italy 
may soon welcome Bishop Spalding’s ideas and try to 
live up to them. S. di P. R., writing on Feminism, 
emphasizes the need of great care in order that the 
education given to woman may be such as to increase 
her usefulness to herself, to the family and to society. 
Religiosi (Sept.-Oct.): Apropos of Tolstoi’s excommunica- 
tion by the Russian Church, G. Gabrieli sketches the princi- 
pal points of that writer’s religious doctrine and his ethico- 
theological evolution. U. Fracassini concludes his summary 
exposition of the opinions of modern critics concerning 
the Gospels and the resulting influence upon traditional 
views. F. Scerbo writes on the Songs of Moses and of 
Deborah, two of the most beautiful examples of the old- 
est Hebrew poetry. 

y Fe (Oct.): P. Urraburu writes that although God has 
no need of human aids yet he condescends to make use 
of them in spreading his religion; and one of the best is 
a union and alliance of science and philosophy. P. 
Murillo having sketched the attacks on the church during 
the past century, now describes the defence made by 
Catholic writers. P. Minteguiaga points out why it is 
right to say that the real fanatics are not the Catholics 
but those who make war on them. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (21 Oct.): P. Wasmann writes on 


recent advance in the notion of cell-structure. P. Nostitz- 
Rieneck describes the function of the apostolic authority 
in the building up of the World-Church. P. Schmid 
notices an interesting volume by a Benedictine on the 
reform of church-music under Gregory XIII. 
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THE publication of the papers read at the Conference in 
Winchester, Tenn., where the missionaries to non-Catholics were 
gathered in convention, has caused not a little comment. To 
some it has been a revelation of a deep and powerful under- 
current that has been gathering strength during the past few 
years until it has assumed the proportions of a great movement. 
To others it has been the cause of no little anxiety, inasmuch 
as they have fixed their attention on the record of the losses 
that we have suffered. To all it marks the passing of a great 
milestone in the history of the church in the United States. 
According to the paper by Rev. Thomas F. Cusack, the ex- 
perience of four years and a half as the leader of the diocesan 
band of missionaries to non-Catholics in New York has demon- 
strated that these bands have not only a large sphere of 
usefulness in every diocese, but that they belong to the machinery 
of a fully equipped diocese, and that no diocese can solve its 
obligations to the souls within its borders unless a provision of 
this or of a similar nature be made for those who have never 
been attached to church homes or who have strayed away from 
the church of their youth. 


_ 
> 





The paper of Rev. W. S. Kress is a revelation of a “ leak- 
age” which, if his locality be taken in any sense as typical of 
the country at large, is not only disquieting but absolutely alarm- 
ing. With his confréres he made a most searching visitation 
of every family within a certain district, and he found the 
apostasy among the Germans to be twenty-six per cent. of their 
own number, among the Irish thirteen and one-third per cent. 
and among other nationalities a proportionate percentage. If 
these figures be applicable to the whole country, they become 
nothing short of a revelation, and they demonstrate the absolute 
need of far-reaching measures being adopted to stop the loss. 

It has frequently been said that there is no better way of 
stopping the leakage than by starting a vigorous propaganda 
all over the country. When converts come in large numbers, 
the outgoing losses will be stopped. 

The Winchester Conference stands for a vigorous and grow- 
ing movement in whose ultimate triumphs are wrapped up the 
destinies of myriads of souls. 
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T a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Columbian Catholic Summer- 
i School, held in Madison, Wis., the Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., of 
Green Bay; the Hon. M. J. Wade, of Iowa City, Iowa, and the Rev. J. M. 
Naughtin, of Madison, were re-elected directors for a period of three years. 

At the conclusion of the stockholders’ meeting the directors met and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, the Rev. P. Danehy, 
Minneapolis; first vice-president, the Rev. William J. Dalton, of Kansas City ; 
second vice-president, the Hon. M. J. Wade, of Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, 
John A. Hartigan, of St. Paul; treasurer, L. B. Murphy, of Madison. 

Committee on Studies.—The Rev. P. Danehy, ex-officio, the Rev. P. J. 
McGrath, the Rev William J. Dalton, the Hon. M. J. Wade, Mr. L. B. 
Murphy. 

Finance Committee.—Mr. L. B. Murphy, Mr. M. J. Cantwell, and the 
Rev. F. J. Van Antwerp. 

The Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, who has held the office of president for 
the past seven years, declined a re-election. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
tendered him for his earnest efforts and untiring labors in behalf of the school. 

The selection of the place for the next meeting was left to the decision of 
the directors at their next meeting. From the views expressed at the meeting 
it seems probable that either Dubuque or Milwaukee will be selected. 

* * * 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Emma Willard Association was held 
at Sherry’s building on Fifth Avenue, New York City. Mrs. Russell Sage, the 
president, gave some good advice in her opening address when she stated that: 

We want the American woman to show to the world what a woman should 
be; not to represent the well-groomed, massaged, and manicured woman, but 
the higher order of purity. Woman is the spiritual maker of the home. 
Her spiritual influence should sanctify the Sabbath, and make the Bible 
what it was in the days of Emma Willard. After a girl goes through col- 
lege she should not take life leisurely. Life is too full for that. Out of the 
home of the college woman should emanate twice what the home stood for 
sixty years ago. 

Mrs. Sage said that when she taught school, in 1854, she had to teacha 
half-dozen subjects, and never took a book into the school-room with her. Now 
a woman sets up to be a teacher and teaches only one thing. We want 
the all-around woman. 

Mrs. Nason, of the Troy chapter of the association, brought a bouquet 
of rosemary and pansies as her contribution to the programme. 

Mrs. Helen Morris Hadley, wife. of President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale 
University, said that the daughters of to-day cannot afford to be medizval. 
It has grown difficult for them to maintain self-respect. and unconscious- — 
ness of themselves if they feel at a disadvantage with the increasing number of 
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well-educated and cultivated women. ‘Time was when to study earnestly, to 
think intelligently, and to exercise self-control was reserved for man; but that is 
so no more. 

The general health of the educated woman is better than that of the 
uneducated. While marriages are later, they are numerous and are perma- 
nent. The care given to their homes by educated women is faithful and intel- 
ligent. They cannot be new women with a capital N. They must have the 
qualities which made the medizeval woman deloved. 

Every woman may fit herself for business or professional life without loss 
of caste, but if she ceases to be a womanly woman she loses all advantage. If 
a girl wants to be mannish her system of education is defective or she is freak- 
ish. The brain should be used in all circumstances of life and not on’ books 
alone. 

Professor H. N. Gardiner, of Smith College, applied three fundamental 
principles of Plato’s theory of education to the higher education of woman, 
Woman can act on public life in matters of taste and morals. He pleaded for 
simplicity in dress and manners in these days when fashion sets so great an 
example and creates envy among the working classes. 

The regard for Platonic feeling between the sexes probably had been in- 
creased by Professor Gardiner’s speech, but St. Clair McKelway had little taste 
for anything so cool and middling. He referred to the influence of women in 
public affairs, which he said had been exerted recently sanely and triumphantly. 
It was not properly estimated at first by the friends or opponents of good gov- 
ernment. The friends appreciate it now and the opponents resent it. Many 
scented danger in the activity of organized women, but they showed unity, dis- 
cretion, and enthusiasm. Their reserve was their characteristic and has become 
their vindication. 

About one hundred and seventy-five were present at the banquet held in 
the large ball-room, the tables being decorated with pink chrysanthemums and 
pink ribbons. 

At the table with Mrs. Sage, president of the association, were seated Mrs. 
Hadley, Helen Gould, Russell Sage, Charles MacCracken, Professor Gardiner, 
Mr, and Mrs. McKelway, Dr. W. F. Searle, Judge and Mrs. Patterson of Troy, 
Mrs. Frank Bosworth, Mrs. Walter Warren, Mrs. Washington Roebling, Mrs. 
Isaac Russell, Mrs. A. J. Vanderpoel of Kinderhook, N. Y., Mrs. Moffitt, Mrs. 
C, A. Edwards, Mrs. Esther Herrman, and the Rev. Morris Kemp. 
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Tbe Catbedral at Amiens. 
(See article on ‘Sculpture in its Relation to Church Decoration.''—Page 493.) 
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